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ABSTRACT 

This monograph contains a collection of six national 
commission reports that address the nation's need to improve 
undergraduate education. The reports present findings and 
recommendations that target policy (public and institutional), 
programs (college and university) , and constructive changes in 
institutions of higher education, as well as their expected outcomes. 
Although the discussions focus primarily on higher education, 
consideration is also given to the various reports concerned with 
American high schools. Each of the reports addresses a decline in 
general liberal education and calls for national efforts to 
strengthen undergraduate programs in two-year colleges, senior 
colleges, and universities. The specific tl rusts of the reports are 
basically as follows: (1) the reordering of national priorities to 
ma)ce a full and unequivocal commitment to learning; (2) a 
redefinition of the meaning and purpose of baccalaureate degrees; (3) 
the improvement of undergraduate education in virtually all aspects; 
(4) the development of comprehensive state strategies for educational 
improvement; (5) the restoration of the humanities to their central 
position in college curricula; and (6) the inducement of more active 
involvement in learning on the part of students. Appendices include 
an annotated bibliography on American high school reform, and a list 
of the sponsors of major commission reports, contains a 64-item 
bibliography and an index. (GLR) 
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FOREWORD 



This monograph on another "era of commission re- 
ports'' is an effort to encourage further deliberation of our 
national need to improve undergraduate education. The 
monograph focuses directly on the findings and recommen- 
dations of six national commission reports — and indirectly 
on various other commission reports and policy studies is- 
sued in the 1980s, In numerous ways commission reports 
and policy studies reflect public demands and expectations 
that must be implemented by institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The targets of their numerous recommendations are 
policy (public and institutional) and programs (college and 
university), and constructive changes in institutional poli- 
cies, programs, and practices are their expected outcomes. 

In making public policy recommendations most na- 
tional commissions wisely address elected officials, state 
legislators, and other public opinion leaders. In their recom- 
mendations for institutional policies and programs, how- 
ever, national commissions often fail to reach the policy and 
decision makers who "make a difference" on college and 
university campuses. More often than not, public commis- 
sions display a lack of sensitivity to the means by which 
policy is decided and implemented in higher education. 
The reasons are many— not the least of which is the fre- 
quency with which commission reports are issued and the 
urgency with which institutions are expected to respond. 

The recommendations of public commissions result 
from a deliberative process that is poorly understood. Al- 
though most commissions will gather factual data and rel- 
evant information, their recommendations often result from 
proposals, counterproposals, and informal discussions that 
are not included in their reports. On many occasions the 
value premises of influential members will supersede the 
research findings of the commission's supporting staff. The 
intensity of one member's argument can be more convinc- 
ing to other members than any research that might be cited. 

Also at fault is the process by which commission re- 
ports are distributed. The process, at its worst, includes: a 
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press conference at which findings and recommendations 
are released, a cluster of newspaper editorials based on press 
releases, and keynote addresses at one or two national meet- 
ings by the commission chairman or the head of its sponsor- 
ing agency. In the meantime, campus leaders and faculty 
members must wait several weeks or more to obtain copies 
of the commission report. By the time faculty members can 
read the report (in its entirety), many of them have lost 
interest. 

When faculty members do read commission reports, 
they tend to be unduly critical of the research on which such 
reports are ostensibly based. University faculties, in particu- 
lar, have the highest possible regard for research and schol- 
arship; their freedom to inquire, to know, and to publish is 
their most cherished belief. And yet, faculty members sel- 
dom conduct research on the effectiveness of their own in- 
stitutions and they often debate academic policies and deci- 
sions in a manner that is embarrassingly similar to the de- 
liberations of public commissions. 

When commission reports are considered on college 
and university campuses, the process will too of *n include: 
capture by a few catchwords or slogans, the appointment of 
a committee, and perhaps a written report that will require 
implementation by "the administration/' In the meantime, 
other commissions have been appointed, write other reports, 
and issue more recommendations for colleges and universi- 
ties to implement. 

Thus, many commission reports are not read and de- 
liberated within the academic departments and by the fac- 
ulty members who must translate policy recommendations 
inio institutional programs and services. The relevance ano 
the urgency of many commission reports thereby are lost, 
and the challenge of reform goes unheeded by many upon 
whom successful implementation is most dependent. 

Nonetheless, this particular monograph is based on 
the "value premise" that reform is not only possible but 
increasingly probable. Since the fall of 1989 many unpre- 
dieted and unanticipated events have altered public percep- 
tions and expectations. A new relevance can be attached to 



policy recommendations for: (a) assessing educational outcomes, 
(b) improving undergraduate education, and (c) ensuring 
effective cooperation between higher education and secondary 
education, state government, anci corporate business. These 
recommendations were the major thrust of most commis- 
sion reports released during the 1980s, and the effective 
implementation of such recommendations is clearly in the 
best interests of American colleges and universities, 

Efforts to assess educational outcomes, improve un- 
dergraduate education, and ensure effective cooperation are 
well underway. All such efforts, however, must be sustained, 
reviewed, and modified within a global context that is rap- 
idly changing. The decade of the 1990s, although beginning 
with a wave of optimism, has already witnessed an 
unpredicted war in the Middle Last, an unexpected reces- 
sion that gives no signs of quick recovery, and an embar- 
rassing "down-sizing of institutional aspirations" for the 
remaining years of the 20th century. A more optimistic out- 
look will surely prevail in 1992 with the economic unifica- 
tion of the Luropean Community, the 500th anniversary of 
the discovery of the New World, and the many challenging 
opportunities of sociocultural change, technological inno- 
vation, and international cooperation within a more promis- 
ing global economy. Lacii of these will bear directly on cur- 
rent ef forts to internationalize college curricula, and to be- 
come more educationally compet five in what has been called 
"•a new world order." 

In brief, the nation's colleges and universities were 
increasingly perceived (during the 1980s) as a valuable na- 
tional resource in economic growth and international com- 
petition. In the 1990s the education, training, and develop* 
ment of human knowledge and competence is essential in 
all phases of technological and cultural advancement, envi- 
ronmental enhancement, and multi-national solutions toglo- 
bal problems. And the challenge of reform in higher educa- 
tion has never been more relevant, 

Cameron I'incher 
Mav 10, '99/ 



THE CHALLENGE OF REFORM 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



The decade of the 1980s produced many challenges tor 
secondary and higher education. Within the span of a single 
year (1983) at least eight major reports on secondary educa- 
tion were issued by national commissions. Lach of these 
reports addressed the plight of American education and ad- 
vocated extensive reform in the nation's high schools. Al- 
most immediately a spate of similar reports addressed the 
issues and problems of higher education and recommended 
diverse ways in which undergraduate education should be 
improved. The release of national commission reports con- 
tinued for seven or more years, and regional or state reports 
followed their lead. All such reports underscore a national, 
regional, and state-level need to reform secondary, post- 
secondary, and higher education. 

This monograph discusses the major recommendations 
of the most relevant commission reports and considers their 
implications for the improvement of undergraduate educa- 
tion in American colleges «tnd universities. Although the 
discussion focuses primarily on higher education, consider- 
ation also is given to the various reports concerned with 
American high schools. The issues and concerns expressed 
in most commission reports are problems that are common 
to the last three years of high school and the first two years 
of college. Indeed a noticeable weakness of several reports 
is the narrowly focused solutions they offer. The problems 
of postsecondary and higher education cannot be solved 
without the cooperation of the high schools that supply the 
great majority of advanced students. The difficulties of sec- 
ondary education will not be resolved until high schools 
(tiff J colleges make a concerted, sustained attack on the basic 
skills and academic competencies of students graduating 
from high school. 

The diverse commission reports issued during the 
1980s have much in common - and much to commend. All 
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provide insight into the difficulties of undergraduate educa- 
tion and the many good intentions that have gone astray 
over the past twenty-five years. All are on target in pointing 
to a national need to strengthen baccalaureate degree pro- 
grams and to declare in more affirmative, constructive terms 
the objectives and expected outcomes of a college education* 
And to a noticeable degree, all are correct in th* r inferences 
(or assumptions) that if undergraduate education is to be 
strengthened and if it is to give better evidence of quality or 
excellence, the challenge must be accepted by college and 
university faculties and concerted effort must be directed to 
the academic programs by which college students earn col- 
lege degrees. 

Among the many worthy recommendations of the vari- 
ous reports is the implication that if undergraduate instruc- 
tion and academic programs are to be improved, attention 
must be given to classroom teaching and program develop- 
ment in institutional decisions related to appointing, pro- 
moting, and tenuring faculty members. The reward system 
of many institutions does indeed act as a disincentive for 
instructional improvement and for the enhancement of aca- 
demic courses and programs. In much the same manner, if 
colleges are to assure the more active involvement of stu- 
dents in their own education, teaching faculty must develop 
more creditable and fair methods of assessing student com- 
petencies and in providing know!edge-of-results. 

Three dominant themes .ue explicit in virtually all 
reports issued during the 1980s. These themes are identified 
best as: 

1. The assessment of basic skills of literacy, academic 
competencies, and other educational outcomes in sec- 
ondary and higher education: whatever the purposes 
of assessment, better evidence of student learning 
and development is essential to the reform of 
education. 
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2, The improvement of classroom instruction and stu- 
dent learnirtg in coursevvork leading to advanced, 
specialized, and/or technical education: the grievous 
faults of education are in its fundamentals (reading, 
writing, and reasoning) and its general components 
(Lnglish, mathematics, history, and science). 

3. The cooperation of business, government, and higher 
education in meeting the nation's most challenging 
educational problem: the training, instruction, and 
development of human resources in a culturally plu- 
ralistic society that is technologically driven! 

National Perspectives 

The American Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities (AASCC), Association of American Colleges (A AC), 
Carnegie f oundation for the Advancement of leaching 
(OAT), Lducation Commission of the States (LCS), National 
Lndowment for the Humanities (NLH), and National Insti- 
tute of Lducation (NIL) have issued reports on the status of 
undergraduate education in American institutions of higher 
learning. These six reports have been complemented by nu- 
merous other reports that address major issues in public 
and/or institutional policy, regional and state-level perspec- 
tives, and personal points-of-vicw concerning the quality of 
education. Thus, the current "literature of reform" is now 
voluminous and urgently needs sifting, sorting, assimila- 
tion, and constructive application. 

1 ach of the major reports addresses a frightening de- 
cline in general, liberal education and calls for national ef- 
forts to strengthen undergraduate programs in two-year col- 
leges, senior colleges, and universities. Lach report gives dif- 
ferent recommendations for the improvement of under- 
graduate education but all six reports have much in common. 
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The specific thrusts of the reports can be identified 
briefly as: 

1. the reordering of national priorities to make a 
full and unequivocal commitment to learning 
(AASCD; 

2. a redefinition of the meaning and purpose of 
baccalaureate degrees (AAO; 

3. the improvement of undergraduate education in 
virtually all aspects (CFAT); 

4. the development of comprehensive state strate- 
gies for educational improvement (ECS); 

5. the restoration of the humanities to their central 
position in college curricula (NEH); and 

h. the inducement of more active involvement in 
learning on the part of students (NIEh 

In many respects, the NLH and AAC reports are the 
most traditional, one having been written by a philosopher 
(William J. Bennett) and the other (influenced substantially) 
by a historian (Frederick Rudolph), The CFAT ieport is the 
most ambitious and literally "covers the college campus" in 
its efforts to reform undergraduate education. The ECS re- 
port addresses public policy more directly than the others 
and is the one most likely to be read by state-level officials. 
The \TE report is also directed to public authority but re- 
flects certain sociological preferences for undergraduate edu- 
cation, as opposed to humanistic concerns. The AASCU re- 
port is the most relevant and identifies fairly specific targets 
or goals for colleges and universities within the nation. Each 
report is comprehensive in the sense that it addresses all 
institutions engaged in undergraduate education, and in the 
further sense that most recommendations pertain to all aca- 
demic programs leading to a bachelor's degree. All the re- 
ports seek public audiences, <»;id none suffers from a lack of 
ambition to redirect and to enhance the undergraduate cur- 
ricula of the nation's colleges and universities. 



Titc Challenge of Reform 

Following the release of the NfcH report, other critics 
of higher education joined forces in decrying the state of 
college curricula and undergraduate achievement. Under a 
new director (Cheney, 1987) NEH sponsored a "national as- 
sessment" ot what seventeen-year-olds know about their 
nation's history and its literary traditions. As depicted by 
Ravitch and Finn (1987), our high school juniors know very 
little about the history and literature of the nation in which 
they live. As students, they are ignorant of many essential 
facts and unexposed to most of the literary traditions that 
presumahly give significance to national accomplishments. 

Bennett and Cheney (1989) continued to discuss 

the national need for educational reform in proposals for a 
uniform high school curriculum and a core curriculum for 
college students. By then Secretary of Education, Bennett 
defined a four-year program that he would like to see imple- 
mented in the nation's high t hook. In a model school, 
appropriately named James Madison High, Bennett would 
require four years of English that includes American, Brit- 
ish, and world literature. Three years of social studies would 
include western civilization, American history, and two se- 
mesters dealing with American democracy. Three years of 
mathematics would permit choices within the fields of alge- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry, statistics, and calculus. In simi- 
lar manner, three years of science would permit various 
combinations of astronomy, geology, biology, chemistry, 
physics, or technology. Two years of a single foreign lan- 
guage, two years of physical education, and one year of fine 
arts (art and music history) would complete the required 
courses. The ten remaining units required for graduation 
would be elective*. 

As chairman of the National Council on the Humani- 
ties, Cheney would require in a core curriculum for all col 
lege students; eighteen semester hours in western, Ameri- 
can, and other civilizations; twelve hours of a foreign lan- 
guage (preferably one studied in high school); six hours in 
mathematics; eight hours in the natural sciences; and six 
hours in the social sciences (and modern world). Altogether 
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the core courses would consist of 50 hours, leaving the re- 
mainder of degree requirements for electives and major fields. 

In similar concern for the declining quality of public 
education, the Bradley Commission on History in the Schools 
(1988) issued commendable guidelines for teaching history 
to the nation'seulturally diverse high school students. Unlike 
the people of other nations, Americans have a "binding heri- 
tage in a democratic vision of liberty, equality, and justice." 
History is appropriately regarded as the school courses in 
which knowledge and understanding of our democrative 
heritage best can »^e imparted. A later volume published by 
the Bradley Commission (Gagnon, 1989) broadens the re- 
form of history curricula in terms of our national need for 
"historical literacy." In that volume, the plight of history in 
course content is discussed by Diane Kavitch and the ques- 
tion, "Why study history" is cogently answered by three 
well known and highly regarded historians: Michael 
Kammen, William H. McNeill, and Cordon A. Craig. Other 
essays in the volume give good advice to curriculum special- 
ists and school teachers in redirecting the role of history in 
public schools and in overcoming the various obstacles to 
better teaching and learning in the nation's classrooms. 

Our continuing national concern with the basic skills 
of literacy is revisited in the Spring 1^0 issue of Daedalus, 
the journal of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Included in the issue are articles on the historical roots and 
perspectives of literacy, the generational gaps that are in- 
creasingly noticeable, and the many difficulties of teaching 
unmotivated students in the public schools. Also discussed 
is the emerging importance of "numeracy'' as arithmetic or 
mathematical literacy. Unfortunately for the improvement 
of literacy and numeracy in our schools and colleges, nei- 
ther concept is adequately defined for educational purposes 
and objectives. Contributors to the issue are nonetheless 
aware of the great ass : s*ance that schools must obtain from 
family, community, ami society. Illiteracy, in particular, is 
properly perceived as a social, cultural, and economic debil- 
ity for both individuals and society. 
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Regional Perspectives 

The Southern Regional Education Board (SRLB), the 
National Governors' Association (NGA), the Southern Gov- 
ernors' Association (SGA), and the Southern Growth Poli- 
cies Board (SGPB) are representative of the regional agen- 
cies advocating a more active role for higher education in 
promoting economic growth* The assistance of colleges and 
universities is needed in training technical manpower and 
in developing new and more competitive technology for 
export in a highly competitive international market. While 
conceding that the university's first responsibility is to teach, 
virtually all reports of this kind call for educational reforms 
that would involve university resources and expertise in the 
economic and technological advancement of regions, states, 
and local communities. 

The Southern Regional Lducation Board was the first 
national or regional association to appoint a public commis- 
sion for the explicit purpose of considering the quality of 
education and the issues involved in school and college 
relations. As early as 1981, a task force report addressed re- 
gional and national needs for improved quality at all levels 
of education, Expecting a serious teacher shortage in the 
mid-1980s, the SRfcB task force emphasized better prepara- 
tion, more coir peiitive salaries, higher standards, and greater 
public respect foi i^e region's public school teachers. 

Education could be improved further by recognizing 
the special needs of minority students, by ensuring that 
quality and diversity are not incompatible, and by removing 
some of the superfluous tasks that were imposed upon teach- 
ers by state legislators. Specifically identified as priorities 
were: (1) changes in the curricular content of teacher educa- 
tion programs, (2) modifications in teacher certification, (31 
efforts to meet critical shortages in science and mathematics 
teachers, and (4) better leadership in the nation's schools. In 
advocating better coordination of school and college cur- 
ricula the SRtB report foreshadowed the thrust of many 
later reports. L. »heir quest for student diversity and mini- 
mum standards, many high schools had indeed diluted 
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curricular content and tacitly accepted mediocrity as educa- 
tional standards. Urgently needed were strengthened coor- 
dination of state and local efforts and improved communica- 
tions between school and college authorities. 

In 1988 the SREB Commission for Educational Quality 
identified twelve regional goals and challenges that south- 
ern states should meet by the year 2000. Several goals, with 
their accompanying recommendations, address the prepara- 
tion of children for the first grade, the reduction of school 
dropout rates, and the better preparation of high school 
graduates entering college. As in previous SREB statements 
on regional goals and priorities, the Commission for Educa- 
tional Quality is sensitive to regional disparities that under- 
mine the quality and reputation of education in the South. 
To overcome such disparities, the improvement of student 
achievement is mandatory for elementary, secondary, and 
higher education — and the assessment of academic perfor- 
mance is crucial to the improved performance and produc- 
tivity of southern schools and colleges. To help facilitate the 
fulfillment of regional goals, SREB has established "educa- 
tional benchmarks" (Creech, 1990) to show the relative stand- 
ing of southern states and to provide convincing informa- 
tion about the progress being made in southern education. 

The National Governors' Association (1987) recom- 
mended that states distribute research funds on a competi- 
tive basis and thereby encourage universities to concentrate 
on areas of specialization in which they already excel* State 
government was encouraged: (1) to increase its funding of 
research equipment, (2) create or expand research centers 
that study productivity and labor-management relations, 
(3) facilitate through technology centers the transfer of knowl- 
edge between universities and business corporations, (4) pro- 
mote and support exchanges of university faculty members 
and researchers in industry, and (5) review institutional 
policies that are disincentives to faculty members with re- 
search skills needed by business corporations. 
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In its frequently cited publication, Cornerstone of Com- 
petition, the Southern Governors Association (1986) addressed 
regional awareness of international competition and the 
South's need for international education. Among SGA's find- 
ings are: (1) the ineffectiveness with which geography is 
taught in public schools, (2) the inadequate preparation of 
school teachers to deal with international issues, and (3) the 
failure of the federal government to support language and 
area studies and to encourage exchange programs. 

Among the recommendations made by the Southern 
Governors' Association are the teachihg of geography as a 
distinctive subject matter throughout publu schooling (K- 
12) and summer programs covering international topics for 
high school students. Opportunities to study foreign lan- 
guages should be provided all elementary school children 
and certification requirements for teachers should include 
verbal fluency and listening skills in the languages they 
teach. Colleges and universities should require foreign lan- 
guages as an admission standard and assess theinternational 
awareness of graduates certified as public school teachers. 

The SGA report encourages states to provide assis- 
tance in economic development by establishing curricula 
and seminars for business leaders that focus on foreign cul- 
tures and business customs. They should also make funds 
available for the professional development of teachers and 
thereby permit them to participate more directly in the de- 
sign of programs and instructional materials related to their 
teaching needs. Local business firms with international ex- 
perience should be encouraged to work with school teach- 
ers, and states or cities with "sister relationships" abroad 
should include "sister school" agreements as part of their 
program. 

The Southern Growth Policies Board's report Halfway 
Howe And A l ong Way To Co is the most interesting of the 
reports dealing with state policies for economic development 
The intent of the SGFB's Commission on the f uture of the 
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South was to produce "a short readable report" that would 
identify and discuss "strategic objectives/' Among those ob- 
jectives are: 

1. To provide a nationally competitive education 
for all southern students by 1992; 

2. To mobilize resources to eliminate adult func- 
tional illiteracy; 

3. To prepare a flexible, globally competitive work 
force; 

4. To increase the economic development role of 
higher education; 

5. To increase the South's capacity to generate and 
use technology; 

6. To enhance the South's natural and cultural re- 
sources; and 

7. To develop pragmatic leaders with a global vision. 

The major weakness of the NCA, SGA, and SGPB 
reports is the lack of guidance and instruction given state- 
supported colleges and universities that must implement 
recommendations given in the reports. For the southern re- 
gion in particular, the three reports are repetitive of numer- 
ous earlier commission reports dealing with barriers to the 
South's economic development. Hoover and Ratchford's 
(1951) study, Economic Resources and Policies for the South, 
can be cited as one of many such studies showing that the 
region's economic barriers are primarily cultural. Deficien- 
cies in education and health care continue to impede the 
South's progress, and traditional notions of education, re- 
search, and technological innovation continue to retard cul- 
tural changes in many sections of the southern region. 

Many of the recommendations and strategies are remi- 
niscent of the Sloan Commission's <1980> report, A Program 
for Renewed Partnership. At that time profound changes in 
university-government relations had led to "a new period 
of retrenchment/' Government was perceived as police and 
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not as a partner of research universities. In particular, the 
enforcement of federal laws and regulations had encroached 
on institutional autonomy and academic traditions— with 
the result that federal regulation contributed directly to in* 
creased educational costs. The leadership of universities in 
state government/higher education partnerships was regarded 
by the Sloan Commission as essential and "'the largest pos- 
sible scope" of institutional autonomy was needed! 

The leadership of major state universities is notice* 
ably absent from the NGA, SGA, and SGPB reports. If more 
effective partnerships among business, government and 
higher education are to be established, the leadership of 
major research universities must be encouraged. The 
discovery and education of leaders for regional and state 
development are especially dependent upon institutions of 
higher education. 



State Perspectives 

During the mid-1980s twenty or more states reviewed 
their organization and governance of higher education in 
what they have referred to as "policy studies," The proce- 
dures and outcomes of these studies are similar in many 
respects to statewide planning or role-and-scope studies in 
the past. Policy studies in at least four states (Idaho, Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, and Wisconsin) were conducted by legis- 
lative committees. Nine states (Colorado, Maine, Pennsylva- 
nia, Connecticut, Maryland, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, and Texas) appointed study (blue ribbon) commis- 
sions as a means of reconsidering state government/higher 
education relations. Internal studies were conducted by gov- 
erning or coordinating boards in five states (Florida, New 
York, Missouri, North Dakota, and Wisconsin), and four 
states (Mississippi, South Carolina, Louisiana, and North 
Carolina) employed the services of outside consultants. 

Virtually all state-level studies have focused on the 
future of higher education and each state's internal prefer- 
ences for re-organization. Few states have re-structured or 
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"leading from their strength " while maintaining institutional 
and program diversity. In Georgia "An Assessment of the 
Lmversity System of Georgia" (Burge, Fincher, Hooper, and 
Langdale, 1989) relied heavily on the perceptions and judg- 
ments of presidents who must cope with the many difficul- 
ties of reconciling public policy with institutional resources 
and capabilities. 

The findings of the ECS survey of policy studies are 
confirmed, in appreciable measure, bv a report from the 
Council for the Advancement and Support of Education 
(guehl, 1988K From interviews with over 500 public, aca- 
demic, and corporate leaders, the CASE study identifies five 
public interest issues believed to be paramount in American 
higher education: (1) the quality of higher educatio.. (2) 
the cost of higher education, (3) opportunity and choice for 
qualified citizens, (4) higher education's relationship to em- 
ployment and economic development, and <5> public under- 
standing of the purposes of higher education. 

College and university presidents interviewed in the 
study are primarily concerned about the increasing costs of 
education, public understanding, past promises and the cred- 
ibility of higher education, and managing change. They are 
aware of the many pressures to change their institutions, to 
educate "new kinds of students," and to respond incessantly 
to the urgent demands of federal and state government. 

Faculty members and chief academic officers are more 

concerned with theundergraduatecurriculum and thequality 
of teaching. They recognize the need to balance teaching 
and scholarship, and they are aware of the many conflicts 
between explicit and implicit rewards as they function on 

collegeand university campuses. Incontrast,studentsare con- 
cerned about the long-term value of their degrees, the acces- 
sibility of teaching faculty, and tin risingcosts of education. 

The CASE study stresses that governors and state 
representatives are concerned about the role of higher edu- 
cation in economic development, the efficiency and account- 
ability of higher education, and ways in which educational 
qual.ty can be ensured, from a greater distance, corporate 
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executives and foundation officials worry about the "good- 
ness of fit" between higher education and societal needs* 
Also of concern is the overall stature of higher education as 
one of the nation's principal social agents. 

The convergence of informed national opinion on mat* 
ters of cost, quality, and public perceptions is indeed relevant 
information for public and institutional leaders in higher 
education. Where so many perceive gaps, deficiencies, and 
defects in the nation's efforts to educate and develop its 
future leaders, there is suf f ir ient cause for concern! 

Other Perspectives 

The appearance of Allan Bloom's (1987) book, The Clos- 
ing of the American Mind, on best-seller lists is further indi- 
cation of public disenchantment with what young adults 
study and learn in college. Although the major target of 
Bloom's criticisms is cultural relativism in the teaching of 
moral and ethical values, he argues forcefully that western 
civilization has legitimate claims to its centrality in educa- 
tional thought and discussion — and he suggests in equally 
strong terms that our current infatuation with non-western 
cultures undermines an intellectual and cultural heritage of 
which we should be proud. 

Bloom argues that our colleges no longer produce 
graduates who are known for their piety, their wisdom, or 
their manners. Foolish notions of cultural relativism have 
turned our classrooms into places where students no longer 
learn to be industrious, to respect the law, to love their 
families, and to celebrate the founding of our nation. In the 
1980s education is not concerned with the natural rights of 
man, and an openness to all kinds of people and societies 
may be the only virtue that is consistently instilled in the 
nation's college students. 

The purpose of the university, in Bloom's opinion, is 
to maintain the centrality of philosophic inquiry, liberal 
education, and "the questions" that mankind must address 
continuously and seriously. In doing so, universities must 
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keep alive the works of those who have addressed such 
questions in the past and whose written thoughts have be- 
come an essential part of our cultural heritage* 

Bloom is easily dismissed as an elitist who describes 
education in highly idealistic terms. His views of education 
and his conceptions of truth will not serve the educational 
needs of 12 million college students in a culturally pluralis- 
tic democracy. And yet, his criticisms of higher education 
are frequently telling. Colleges are often mindless places in 
which ideas of substance and merit are seldom discussed. 
Many campuses are inhabited by both faculties and 
students who find it embarrassing to discuss (in college class- 
rooms) the intellectual, moral, and ethical development of 
human minds and character. 

E.D. Hirsch's (1987) Cultural Literacy has also appeared 
on best-seller lists and, in a different way, has given assis* 
tance to national thought and discussion concerning educa- 
tional problems and issues. Hirsch was a member of the 
small group who suggested items for the national assess- 
ment of what seventeen-year-olds know. He is obviously 
convinced that literacy is dependent upon a common fund 
of knowledge that all school and college students should 
acquire. By concentrating on skills instead of knowledge, 
public schools have robbed students of their cultural heritage 
and doomed most graduates to a life of cultural illiteracy* 

Hirsch supplies a list of over 4,600 term? and concepts 
that should be known by those who are culturally literate. 
Included in the list are dates, names, places, events, titles, 
and other words or phrases that presumably should be taught 
in public schools. To some reviewers, Hirsch's appreciation 
of human knowledge as a continuously developing aspect of 
civilization is naive and his understanding of educational 
and cognitive psychology is embarrassingly weak. Like 
Bloom, Hirsch views education as more simple and direct 
than classroom teaching and learning can possibly be! To 
Bloom, education is basically a matter of discussing great 
ideas with intelligent and interested students. To Hirsch, 
education is apparently the dissemination of truth by telling 
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students what they ought to know. Hirsch's efforts have 
resulted in an attractive Dictionary of Cultural literacy (1988), 
with the subtitle, "What Every American Needs To Know." 
The volume contains a wealth of interesting and factual 
information but its usefulness in school and college class- 
rooms is unclear. 

Page Smith (1990) adds a different interpretation to 
national thought and discussion about the quality of higher 
education in the 1980s. Smith, a well known historian, 
roundly condemns the academic fundamentalism that he 
believes to be responsible for the human condition of edu- 
cation beyond the high school. The academic mind has been 
closed for many years, in his judgment, and it is actively 
engaged in "killing the spirit" of teachers and students who 
seek truth in American college and university campuses. It 
would comfort many academicians if Smith's book could be 
dismissed as merely a garrulous complaint about the 
university's many blemishes, but no responsible academi- 
cian should do so. 

Smith's major targets for criticism are the undue em- 
phasis placed on research and publication, promotion and 
tenure policies that reward academic mediocrity, and 
academe's lack of receptivity to new ideas in the scholarly 
pursuit of truth. He is also critical of the university's in- 
creasing bondage to government and business for research 
funds. The "pervasiveness of the business ethos" in our 
universities has led to "an intense spirit of rivalry" {and, 
Smith does not add, a compulsion to rate and rank institu- 
tions and programs that ritualistically ranks Harvard or 
Stanford as Number One). 

The social sciences have become "nonsciences" that 
exclude the "Big Questions." Both literature and history have 
been led astray by excessive emulation of the natural sci- 
ences and, as a result, the humanities have become "inhu- 
man." Much to the relief of the behavioral scientist's ego. 
Smith is historically dated and he leans too strongly to 
Thorstein Veblen and Robert M. Hutchins. His footing is 
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much better in critiquing "fashionable new problems" in 
philosophy, "cliomctrics" in history, and the "nonsense" of 
critical interpretation in literature. 

How would Smith revive the spirit that is being killed 
so callously by academic fundamentalists? Apparently he 
would restore a reverence for "the world of the spirit" and 
seek a (Hegelian) synthesis of "Classical Christian" and 
"Secular Democratic" consciousness. He is confident that 
"enduring elements of both traditions" can be "powerfully 
reanimated and enthusiastically reconstructed." 

In writing about new skills and new attitudes in the 
humanities, Cheney (1^881 scolds colleges and universities 
for some of the faults that Smith dissects so well Cheney's 
report on "Humanities in America" praises "public program- 
ming" in the humanities but finds obstructions in the 
university's "publish or perish" policies and its relegation 
of "work in public humanities" to the academically dubious 
status of public service, Public progiamming in the humani- 
ties is, in Cheney's estimation, so extensive that it has be- 
come "a kind of parallel school, one that has grown up 
outside established institutions of education," Thus, the hu- 
manities continue to lose their centrality on college cam- 
puses as scholars overspeciali/e and compartmentalize their 
research (and publishing) interests. The excesses of schol- 
arly pursuits in the humanities should be counterbalanced 
by academic policies that encourage publications of general 
significance, reward excellence in teaching, and move to- 
ward "intellectually coherent curricula/' 

As president of the Carnegie f oundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, Lrnest Buyer (1990) calls for a recon* 
sideration of scholarship within the American professoriate. 
Research and publication are unduly emphasized in the 
evaluation of faculty productivity because publications are 
relatively easy to assess. Buyer finds, however, an undercur- 
rent of dissatisfaction among the nat'on's faculty members. 
At least sixty percent of the professoriate believe that teach- 
ing effectiveness should tike precedence over publications 
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of retiung faculty' members with "a new generation of scholars" 
—but not much! 

The perspectives of Bloom, Hirsch, Smith, Cheney, 
and Boyer follow two major studies of the American profes- 
soriate that were published in the latter part of the 1980s. 
Bowen and Schuster (198M, in a study funded by the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association and College Retire- 
ment Lquities lund (TIAA-CRLH, drew a representative 
sample of thirty-eight institutions and coordinated onsite 
interviews with 128 administrator,, 127 department heads 
and 225 faculty members. The results of their study depict 
the plight of college and university faculty members in an 
era when public demands and expectations are changing 
rapidly and the academic life is marred by conflicting pub- 
lic and institutional policies. Bowen and Shuster find Ameri- 
can professors to be dedicated and competent but "dispir- 
ited' and 'devalued/' 

I rom interviews with faculty on sixteen representative 
campuses and the Carnegie foundation surveys of college 
faculty, Burton Clark (1987) paints a similar picture of those 
who teach and conduct research in institutions of higher 
education. He points out that the generation who staffed 
American colleges and universities in their years of rapid 
growth and expansion are passing from the scene and the 
adequacy ot their replacements are much in doubt. Clark, 
too, finds evidence of faculty dedication and competence 
hut with noticeable losses in faculty morale, self-respect, 
and sense ot well-beinr,. The gist of Clark's finding can be 
simplified as a national need for periodic and effective re- 
neu al of the nation's underappreciated teaching faculty. 

The gist of the preceding discussionmay be as follows: 
if "another era of commission reports" and "other perspec- 
tives" can stimulate or provoke serious thought and discus- 
sion about the purposes and meaning of a college educa- 
tion among the nation's 600,000 faculty members (or an 
appreciable proportion thereof)— with concerted attention 
to how faculty can develop better courses, teach students more 
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effectively, and assess more objectively what students learn, 
the reports will exceed all reasonable expectations of their 
various authors and sponsoring agencies. There is evidence, 
however, that the active involvement of the nation's college 
and university faculties will not be easily obtained. 

On every college campus dedicated, conscientious fac- 
ulty members can be found. These faculty members are sin- 
cerely interested in teaching and they teach with the best 
interests of students in mind. Among their colleagues, how- 
ever, are teaching faculty who have become cynical and cal- 
lous in their classroom practices and in their expectations of 
student learning. If every campus has at least one sincerely 
dedicated faculty member, every campus will also have at 
least two faculty members who have found teaching frus- 
trating and unrewarding* Many such faculty members have 
"leveled out" and seek the personal satisfactions of life in 
moonlighting, freelancing, or other persona) pursuits. 

Many observers and critics believe that the major 
source of faculty frustration is the incentive and reward 
system that prevails on many university campuses. Surely 
Page Smith exaggerates in his discussion of promotion and 
tenure policies, but many faculty members will agree with 
virtually all that he has written. The emphasis placed upon 
faculty publication is excessive, and the pressures upon as- 
sistant professors to publish are too intense not to detract 
from scholarly teaching. To earn the approval of their col- 
leagues, faculty members must not only publish, they must 
publish in reputable journals that pride themselves on high 
rejection rates. Faculty reward systems thus give refereed 
journals and their editors an undeserved role as gatekeepers 
for scholarly and literary standards. Faculty members who 
cannot "play the game" of writing journal articles and books 
for unknown reviewers are severely handicapped — and no 
sage can tell us how many excellent college teachers are lost 
in skirmishes that have little to do with teaching effective- 
ness in college classrooms. 



ASSESSING EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 



In secondary and higher education testing, measure* 
ment, and evaluation are perennial issues* All such issues 
come home to roost on assessment perches. The questions 
are numerous and difficult to answer: what is the purpose 
of assessment in schools and colleges; who is to do the 
assessing and who will be assessed; how will assessment be 
carried out; and what uses will be made of the assessment 
results? From the beginning of the testing movement fol- 
lowing World War I, testing has been justified as a means of 
facilitating learning, improving instruction, counseling stu- 
dents, and placing students in more suitable courses and 
programs* Throughout their history, however, testing and 
measurement have been re-directed to program and teacher 
evaluation, to the prediction of student grades, and to selec- 
tive admissions at undergraduate and graduate levels. De- 
spite the good intentions of advocates, assessment is ex- 
pected by cynics to follow a similar rise and fall. 

The NIE report, Involvement in learning, makes the 
best case for assessment by linking student achievement 
and feedback in ways that will encourage active participa- 
tion in learning. Assessment is regarded by the NIE Study 
Group as a particularly effective tool for clarifying expecta- 
tions and thereby increasing student involvement* The use 
of pre-tests and post-tests in assessment would permit the 
measurement of improvements in student performance and 
thereby encourage institutions of higher education to assess 
and/or evaluate how students grow and develop as a result 
of their college education* 

One recommendation, therefore, is to the effect that 
faculty and academic deans should design and implement a 
systematic program to assess the knowledge, capacities and 
skills developed by students in academic and co-curricular 
programs. To accomplish these tasks, the report advocates 
the widest possible range of assessment and testing tech- 
niques, including essays, interviews, portfolios, and perfor- 
mance examinations, as well as traditional standardized tests. 
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The authors take for granted that common parameters of 
student learning can be identified and that tests can be 
devised for pre-testing and post-testing to assess significant 
changes in learning and achievement. 

Another recommendation cautions that academic ad- 
ministrators and faculty should ensure that their testing in- 
struments and methods are appropriate for the knowledge, 
capacities and skills addressed— and for the stated objec- 
tives of undergraduate education at their institutions. Fol- 
lowing this recommendation is one favoring the active par- 
ticipation of faculty in the development adoption, adminis- 
tration and scoring of the instruments and procedures used 
in student assessment. In turn, student evaluations of aca- 
demic programs should be an essential requirement for 
strengthening the quality of undergraduate education. 

The ECS report challenges institutions to improve their 
assessment of student performance while the CFAT report 
recommends the elimination of the SAT and ACT when 
they are not used specifically for selective admissions. A 
strong preference is expressed for a written essay as an ad- 
mission requirement, and student achievement should be 
assessed primarily for advisement purposes. The CFAT re- 
port does endorse, however, the measurement of outcomes 
by means of senior theses, senior seminars or colloquia, and 
portfolios of studen' activities as 'campus citizens/' Au- 
thors of the AASCU report state a preference for educational 
methods that facilitate student learning and suggest that 
assessment should be used to determine student progress 
toward skills and competencies that are explicit in the at- 
tainment of a bachelor's degree. 

Ihe \AC report is skeptical of the value of testing in 
undergraduate programs* The report states that higher edu- 
cation is not yet in possession of generally useful means for 
the sophisticated assessment of academic programs and the 
integrated cumulative intellectual growth and capacities of 
students. The report does concede, however, that there are 
many procedures available for assessing particular aspects 
of higher education, and appreciable faith is expressed in 
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the capabilities of faculty to devise their own assessment 
procedures. A joint trustee/faculty/student committee on as 
sessment should oversee the legitimate interest and respon- 
sibilities of each group and thereby serve public demands 
for accountability. 

Surprisingly, the AAC report is opposed to the use of 
comprehensive exams. Preparation for such exams evidently 
is not the best use of a student's time, and such exams may, 
in fact, be disruptive of other educational experiences that 
are coming to fruition toward the end of the senior year. It 
should be possible to invent intellectual exercises that will 
allow students to demonstrate what they have learned and 
to show that they are able to synthesize their learning with- 
out indulging in what the report calls "the frantic memori- 
zation and cult of coverage that characterize comprehensive 
exams in their worst incarnation." 

The national endorsement of assessment has been 
joined by the State Higher Education Executive Officers 
(SHEEO), the American Council on Education (ACE), and 
the American Association of Higher Education (AAHE). A 
policy statement issued by SHEEO in 1987 is emphatic in its 
recommendation of systematir programs of assessment that 
use multiple measures of student learning and evaluate pro- 
gram quality* An occasional paper (Rossmann and El- 
Khawas, 1987) published by ACE gives a much needed over- 
view of assessment and provides a rationale whereby col- 
leges and universities can develop systematic procedures 
for the assessment of learning outcomes. With funds from 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (Mt's 
successor) AAHE has conducted national and regional 
workshops in which assessment methods and techniques 
are publicized and/or demonstrated. In particular, AAHE 
has used its "house organ" the AAHl Bulletin to dissemi- 
nate information about institutional uses of assessment con- 
cepts and methods. 

One outcome of "the assessment movement" is seen 
in ACE's annual report on Campus Trends. The latest report 
(El-Khawas, 1990) indicates that 80 percent of the nation's 
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institutions of higher education are engaged in some form 
of assessment Academic administrators generally support 
the use of assessment in institutional and program accredi- 
tation but less than half of the surveyed group agrees that 
assessment will lead to the improvement of undergraduate 
education at the baccalaureate level 



Implications for Reform 

The challenge in assessment is at least tri-fold: (1) to 
be assessable, educational outcomes must be defined in ways 
that make good sense to college instructors and students, (2) 
instructional and learning outcomes must then be assessed 
by means that are creditable and fair, and (3) the results 
(outcomes) of assessment must be useful and wisely used in 
the improvement of both teaching and learning. Implied in 
this challenge is an urgent need for a more explicit rationale 
for imposing assessment upon institutions that are already 
hard-pressed to demonstrate their effectiveness to critics, 
public officials, and accrediting agencies. In their advocacy 
of assessment as a solution to educational problems, many 
commission reports are much too vague about the relative 
merits of assessment for purposes of public accountability, 
institutional and program accreditation, and/or instructional 
improvement. 

The implementation of recommendations for assess- 
ment would be appreciably enhanced if institutions were 
encouraged to develop assessment programs with specific 
objectives, procedures, and outcomes. Institutional ration* 
ales would make more educational sense if they fully ac- 
knowledged instructional improvement as the first priority 
of assessment efforts. In brief, unless assessment methods 
are designed and developed with attention to the learning 
needs of students and the teaching interests of faculty, their 
usefulness in the improvement of undergraduate education 
will remain in doubt And unless assessment procedures 
and results are creditable and fair, in the judgment of critics 
and constituencies, assessment will not serve the purposes 
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of accountability and accreditation. There are many reasons 
to believe th? f the assessment of educational outcomes should 
be an institutional responsibility that (in order of priority): 

(1) assists in the improvement of undergraduate education, 

(2) provides useful information in institutional and program 
accreditation, and (3) demonstrates institutional accountabil- 
ity to governing boards, state officials, and other societal 
sponsors. 

The assessment of basic skills of literacy poses a par- 
ticular challenge which has not been met by high schools or 
colleges. The literacy of high school and college graduates is 
the ubiquitous source of disenchantment with pub? ic school- 
ing and a major factor in virtually all criticism-* of collegiate 
education. Literacy is also the most conspicuous area in which 
the close cooperation of high schools and colleges is needed. 
The content, requirements, and standards of high school 
coursework are often mis-aligned with high school gradua- 
tion and college entrance requirements. In much the same 
manner, course requirements and instructor expectations at 
the college level are often contrary to student performance 
and achievements. If assessment is to assist in "bridging the 
gap" between secondary and higher education, more consis- 
tent, comparable, and creditable measures of the basic skills 
of literacy must be constructed, developed, and used. 

All participants in education apparently agree that 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are basic skills, but each 
level of education takes its own preferred route to defining, 
teaching, and testing basic skills. The College Board has 
provided excellent assistance in its efforts to define basic 
academic competencies that are needed in college (CELB, 
1983) but widely accepted measures of such competencies 
have not followed. The successful resolution of the nation's 
"crisis in literacy" requires better consensus on the basic 
skills that high school graduates should demonstrate upon 
graduation, the basic academic competencies that college 
freshmen should possess, and the advanced learning skills 
that presumably are developed in the first two years of 
postsecondary education. Implementation of national 
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commission recommendations thus demand better attention 
to the many problems of definition and the appropriate meth- 
ods of teaching, as well as the multiple methods of assess- 
ment that will be required. 

In the assessment of educational outcomes, an encour- 
aging beginning has been made. There are many technical 
problems, however, to be solved in developing multi-level, 
multi-stage measures of educational achievement. Unless 
different kinds of assessment methods can be developed for 
reading, wrifing, and reasoning skills— and unless assess- 
ment results are comparable at different levels of educa- 
tional progress (e.g., for entering freshmen, rising juniors, 
and graduating seniors)— assessment methods will not serve 
well the educational purposes and objectives for which they 
are ostensibly developed. Comparable information on the 
different stages of student achievement should be the sine 
qua non of assessment, and the cooperation of students in 
obtaining comparable measures of student performance over 
a period of years is by no means assured. Thus, the tactical 
difficulties of multi-level, multi-stage assessment will tax 
institutional resources for smaller colleges and test staff in- 
genuity for larger institutions. 

The challenge of relating assessment methods and re- 
sults to the improvement of undergraduate education is even 
greater. Assessment results must be useful to college stu- 
dents as individual participants, and they must provide col- 
lege instructors with information that can be used in im- 
proving classroom instruction. In addition to learning ef- 
forts and instructional methods, concerted attention must be 
given to curricula! improvements that focus teaching and 
learning objectives on desired outcomes. This is especially 
true in the development of basic academic competencies 
and in meeting the challenge of general education. As indi- 
cated earlier, the crucial factor in all such instructional and 
curricular matters is the active involvement and participation 
of college and university faculty. Unless assistance is given 
to classroom instructors in the assessment and evaluation of 
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student learning, the examining-and-grading practices of fac- 
ulty will tell one story and institutional assessment will tell 
another* 

The many challenges of assessment must be met in 
the midst of numerous distractions. Current assessment ef- 
forts evidently do not serve the purposes of those who advo- 
cate national goals and standards for public schools, na- 
tional achievement examinations for high school seniors, 
and radical changes in the SAT and other standardized tests. 
One group, the National Commission on Testing and Public 
Policy (1990), has recommended that educational and em- 
ployment testing be restructured. They condemn the way in 
which multiple-choice and/or standardized tests are "over- 
relied upon" in the allocation of educational and employ- 
ment opportunities, in the development of human talent, 
and in the implementation of social policies. 

The national achievement examinations proposed by 
the Bush administration lend further confusion to the role 
of assessment in the improvement of undergraduate educa- 
tion. Advocates of national goals, standards, and examina- 
tions are convinced, no doubt, that the problems of public 
education cannot be solved without national policies that 
will be based ostensibly on the empirical findings of na- 
tionwide assessment and/or evaluation. Critics of national 
examinations are opposed on many grounds, not the least of 
which is the extensive testing that is already required at 
various levels of elementary and secondary education. The 
extent to which national goals, standards, and examinations 
will lead to better prepared college students— and thereby 
to more effective assessment of educational outcomes— is, 
of course, in doubt. 

The "history of testing controversies'' inspires no con- 
fidence in the construction and development of national 
exams that will be well received, widely used, and wisely 
interpreted. Advocates of national examinations imply that 
such exams would test primarily for general knowledge that 
is taught in the nation's classrooms — and not for aptitudes, 
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skills, or interests that are acquired in other places. All of us 
could agree that factual knowledge is (or should be) the 
easiest of all outcomes to test, but we will not agree on the 
facts of 1 nowledge that should be included in the test The 
test devised for the NEH study of seventeen-year-olds is a 
"classic study" in what not to do. Instead of measuring what 
students should know, the test measures what they do not 
know. If national exams are to serve valuable educational 
purposes, they must be based on better distinctions between 
knowledge and competence—and the objectives of the test 
must be clearly communicated to students, parents, and the 
general public. 

In summary, the NIL report gives a commendable em- 
phasis to assessment and feedback as a means of encourag- 
ing student involvement in learning. Knowledge of results 
is still a sound psychological principle of learning, and 
active participation in the teaching-learning processes that 
typify college classrooms is still an excellent way of facili- 
tating retention and use of the knowledge and skills ac- 
quired under conditions of formal instruction. Thus the plan- 
ning and organizing of assessment programs necessarily re- 
quire the active involvement and participation of academic 
officials and teaching faculties. The assessment of educa- 
tional outcomes should be encouraged and supported by 
legislative and governing bodies but not mandated as a func- 
tion of funding or financial support. Assessment and evalu- 
ation are institutional responsibilities that are fulfilled best 
with institutional initiation and cooperation. No institution, 
however, should make a commitment to assessment without 
recognizing that assessment methods must be adapted and/ 
or developed over a period of several years. One-year snap- 
shots of student achievement will not benefit students and 
they will not improve classroom instruction. 
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The crucial assumptions underlying most national com- 
mission reports are: (a) the quality of undergraduate educa- 
tion has declined over the past three decades, and (b) qual- 
ity, integrity, and/oi coherence can be restored by concerted 
attention tc general education and/or the liberal arts* Unfor- 
tunately, the recommendations made in the reports differ 
appreciably in their implications and in their promise for 
implementation. 

The reports do agree, to an appreciable extent that 
undergraduate education can be strengthened best through 
the requirement of additional coursework in basic or funda- 
mental education. All concerned commissions presumably 
would increase course requirements at the freshman and 
sophomore levels of baccalaureate degree programs, and none 
would be reluctant to lengthen the time taken to earn a 
degree if more time is necessary. 

Reclaiming the Humanities 

The NEH report makes a special case for the humani- 
ties in undergraduate education. The report— and its pro* 
vocative recommendations — is predicated on the observa- 
tion that the humanities have lost their central place in bac- 
calaureate programs. A substantial majority of students now 
graduate from college without exposure to western civiliza- 
tion, American literature and history, and the civilization of 
classical Greece and Rome. The most revealing recommen- 
dation in the report states that: 

The nation's colleges and universities must re- 
shape their undergraduate curricula based on a clear 
vision of what constitutes an educated person, regard- 
less of major, and on the study of history, philosophy, 
languages, and literature, (p. 2) 
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Closely related to this recommendation are encourage- 
ments to college and university presidents to take responsi- 
bility and to reward excellent teaching— and to college fac- 
ulties in escaping the confines of excessive departmentalism 
and in helping establish a core of common studies. The 
report is particularly appealing in its encouragement of aca- 
demic programs that would permit "all students to know a 
common culture rooted in civilization's lasting vision, its 
highest shared ideals and aspirations and its heritage." In 
many respects, the report is an eloquent plea for cultural 
literacy. 

Unlike the ME and AAC reports, the NEH study group 
is more explicit about what should be restored to the under- 
graduate curriculum. Much needed is a better balance be- 
tween breadth and depth; more frequent use of original 
literary, philosophical, and historical texts; better continuity 
in humanistic studies, improved leaching or greater faculty 
competence and expertise; and conviction that the human- 
ities are not merely an educational luxury. The report is 
quite explicit in its preferences for particular books and 
authors that undergraduate students should read, discuss, 
and assimilate. 

Regrettably, the report finds that too many college 
courses in the humanities are taught with "excruciating dull- 
ness or pedantry." In introductory or lower division courses, 
too many courses are taught by graduate assistants or ad- 
junct, part-time faculty. In much the same manner as the 
AAC report but with a little less fervor, the NEH report lays 
much of the blame at the feet of graduate education. The 
rapid growth of higher education in the 1960s left little time 
for the professional acculturation of college teachers and 
many faculty members in the 1980s teach with habits and 
expectations established in an earlier era. 

The steady erosion of the humanities in undergraduate 
education is attributed, perhaps too easily, to a collective loss 
of nerve and faith on the part of college administrators and 
teaching faculty. The report at this point is insufficiently 
appreciative of the changing demands and expectations 
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brought to college campuses by older, nontraditional, and 
"new" students who were the first generation of their fami- 
lies to seek the benefits and advantages of higher education. 

The NEH report clearly denies any preference for "a 
return to an earlier time when the classical curriculum was 
the only curriculum and college was available to only a 
privileged few." And it wisely acknowledges that restora- 
tion of the humanities is "a task each college and university 
will have to accomplish for itself/' It is unfortunate, there- 
fore, that the report will be read by many research and 
teaching faculty as a declamation of faith in classical, elitist 
doctrines of education* 

Indepth Study 

The core of the recommendations in the AAC report is 
some kind of "study in depth" before individuals complete 
degree requirements. This study*in-depth evidently would 
meld together most of the requirements for synthesizing 
student learning and demonstrating student performance 

This requirement of the AAC report evidently would 
ensure that learners comprehend some complex structure of 
knowledge, gain some degree of understanding and control, 
and (by implication) overcome the disadvantages of the nar- 
row specialization that major fields now encourage. Indepth 
study presumably would present a central core of method 
and theory that introduces learners to the explanatory power 
of academic disciplines, provides a basis for subsequent 
study, and "force" students to experience the range of disci- 
plinary topics and the variety of disciplinary tools* Studies 
in depth presumably are as relevant to professional and 
applied fields as they are to the traditional disciplines in 
arts and sciences. 

In discussing "the methods and processes, modes of 
access to understanding and judgment, that should inform 
all study/' the AAC report gives a confusing picture of the 
objectives and expected outcomes of undergraduate education. 
In addition to studies in depth, the report calls for an unusual 
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mixture of knowledge, information,skills, competencies, atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and values. Authors of the report have been 
unable to agree on the purposes of education and they axe 
often uncertain as to whether they are declaring for knowl- 
edge, intellectual competence, or shared values. There axe 
occasional hints that all three kinds of outcomes are desir- 
able, but the report does not consider the relative merits of 
each kind of learning as an instructional or teaching objec- 
tive, as the purpose and/or meaning of education, and as 
teaching or learning expectations. 

The methods and processes, modes of access to un- 
derstanding and judgment, that should inform all study" 
are: (1) inquiry, abstract logical thinking, critical analysis; 
(2) literacy: writing, reading, speaking, listening; (3) under- 
standing numerical data; (41 historical consciousness; (5) sci- 
ence; (6) values; (7) art; and (8) international and multi- 
cultural experiences. 

The AASCU report recommends the development of 
strategies that will strengthen the interactions of students 
and faculty members. The learning that takes place in stu- 
dentVteacher interactions and among students themselves is 
an essential feature of undergraduate education and its 
facilitation should be assigned the highest priority. Ways of 
fostering faculty vitality and excellence are: (a) rewarding 
outstanding teaching, (b) involving students in faculty re- 
search, and <c) supporting faculty renewal efforts. Recom- 
mended by the CFAT report are distinguished teaching pro- 
fessorships, encouragement of scholar-teacher ideals, mini- 
grants for teaching faculty, and the continued professional 
development of faculty members and department heads. 

In several later reports the AAC (1989, 1990) gives bet- 
ter sustenance and momentum to its recommendations for 
indepth study and addresses more directly the implications 
of general education for undergraduate curricula. Study-in- 
depth is linked to liberal learning and to majors in the arts 
and sciences. In cooperation with learned societies in the 
arts and sciences, the AAC asked twelve task forces to con- 
sider concentrated study in major fields, their contributions 
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to liberal learning in the lives of students, and ways in 
which studies-in-depth can be strengthened. Included i.i 
the twelve fields of study were: biology, physics, and 
mathematics; economics, political science, psychology, and 
sociology; history, philosophy, and religion; interdiscipli- 
nary studies; and women's studies* Abridgements of the 
twelve task force reports are provided in a volume untitled 
Reports from The f ield, and unabridged reports have been 
published by <or may be obtained from) the respective pro- 
fessional societies co-sponsoring the effort. 

General education is defined by an AAC task group 
0988) as "cultivation of the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
that all of us use and live by during most of our lives." The 
development of such knowledge, skills, and attitudes should 
continue throughout life, and a major responsibility of higher 
education is to assist students in identifying perspectives, 
weighing evidence, and making wise decisions. The chal- 
lenge to college faculties and administrators is to "rethink 
the content" of general education courses and to give better 
attention to the development of individual competence and 
skills. In particular, colleges and universities should help 
'students assume responsibility for their own intellectual 
development/' 

The AAC effort to reduce the many confusions of lib- 
eral learning and general education should be welcomed. 
There are meaningful distinctions to be made between *he 
two concepts (as many scholars have shown), but no sus- 
tained effort has been made in the recent past to address 
those distinctions. Gary Miller (1990) assures us that general 
education is not synonymous with liberal education, inter- 
disciplinary studies, undergraduate teaching, or prescribed 
programs of study. General education, to the contrary, is 
self-consciously guided by "its stated purposes" and the 
comprehensiveness of general education is something more 
than "unspecialized" knowledge and competence. Miller and 
the AAC task group would agree that general education has 
much to do with democratic processes and cultural diversity. 
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Student Involvement 

All teachers, instructors, and professors should agree 
that students should become more actively involved in heir 
own education. Recommendations to this effect stem from 
theories of learning in which active participation by learn- 
ers is a crucial variable. Supporting research is read, ) r cited 
to show that learning is directly related to tne quantity and 

quality of learning efforts. ^ onA *A 
The active involvement of students, as recommended 
in the Nit report, should lead to demonstrable m preve- 
nts in knowledge, capacities, skills and attitudes between 
of entrance and time of graduation. The active involve- 
ment of undergraduate students in their own education l is 
also implied by many recommendations in the AASCU, tU 
and CFAT reports. Institutions of higher education should 
seek ways in which they can build greater student involve- 
ment (ECS), recognize and integrate public and community 
service into undergraduate programs (AASCU), and require 
a "service project" as an integral part of undergraduate edu- 
cation with academic credit (CFAT). To produce these de- 
monstrable improvements, however, colleges and universi- 
ties must establish clearly expressed and publicly announced 
standards of performance for awarding degrees. 

The NIE report unfortunately assumes thai student 
involvement can be increased by the reallocation of institu- 
tional resources to the first and second year of undergradu- 
ate study. The reallocation of resources should permit tac- 
ult y to make greater use of active modes of teaching and to 
require that students take greater responsibility for heir 
learning. Faculty should also learn to use the learn.ng ^^tech- 
nologies that are available, and they should insist tha the 
use of these technologies permit more personal contact be- 
tween students and faculty on intellectual issues. 

Related recommendations would foster systemat.c pro- 
grams of guidance and advisement A less directly related 
rr commendation concerns the creation of learn.ng commu- 
nities that evidently would be established w.thm colleges 
and universities and organized around specific themes or 
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tasks. Another means of increasing student involvement is 
through adequate physical support and recognition of fac- 
ulty and student participation in campus activities* 

If excellence is to be achieved in undergraduate edu- 
cation, the expectations of both teaching faculty and stu- 
dents should be raised; faculties and chief academic officers 
should agree upon and disseminate a statement of the knowl- 
edge, capacities, and skills that students should develop 
prior to graduation. All four-year college degrees would re- 
quire at least two full years of liberal education, Should this 
require the extension of undergraduate programs beyond 
the usual four years, colleges should not hesitate to impose 
such a requirement. In expanding the requirements of liberal 
education for baccalaureate degrees, the report states that 
curricula content should be addressed not only to subject 
matter but to the development of analytic problem-solving 
communication and skills. In addition, students and far.lty 
should work together to integrate knowledge from the vari- 
ous academic disciplines. 

Many recommendations for educational improvement 
are rightly addressed to the college and university officials 
responsible for undergraduate curriculum and instruction. 
Other recommendations appeal to other officials who influ- 
ence faculty decisions and actions. Graduate schools should 
require applicants for graduate work to present evidence of 
a broad undergraduate liberal arts education. Graduate deans 
should develop ways of helping prospective faculty learn 
about the history, organization, and culture of American 
higher education — and develop their own understanding of 
teaching and learning. State and system-level officials should 
minimize the intrusion of their agencies into ihe daily af- 
fairs of public colleges, And, of course, accrediting agencies 
should hold colleges and universities accountable for clear 
statements of expectations for student learning. State offi- 
cials should establish special and alternative funding for 
colleges to encourage efforts that promote student involve- 
ment and institutional assessment. Some recommendations 
give advice to students on such matters as seeking an 
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intellectual mentor, taking advantage of advising and coun- 
seling services, involving themselves in campus activities, 
trying to attend college full-time, not working unless it is 
related to their education, and taking at least one indepen- 
dent study course and one internship during their college 
careers. 

The Nit report unrealistically suggests that at the end 
of their sophomore year a college student should be able to 
read the Scientific American and explain to friends the theo- 
ries, methods and conclusions covered in the major article* 
At the beginning of their junior year, college students should 
be able to read a foreign newspaper and recount to friends 
the world, national and cultural issues presented. In the 
middle of their junior year they should be able to describe 
"a high quality analysis" of a particular set of data, text or 
artifacts in their major field. Many colleges should be pleased 
if most members of their faculty could meet such splendid 
requirements. 

Curricular Reform 

A common weakness of virtually all national commis- 
sion reports is their lack of sensitivity to what is actually 
taking place on a majority of the nation's college campuses 
and in a majority of the nation's classrooms. Institutions of 
higher education will be hard pressed to meet the challenge 
of cultural and/or societal assimilation while reestablishing 
the centrality ox liberal learning. With clear indications that 
both national and state policies currently favor the concen- 
tration of public resources in secondary schools, it will be 
quite difficult for colleges and universities to obtain the 
financial support needed for curricular reform. 

Another noticeable weakness of commission recom- 
mendations is in the poor direction and guidance they give 
to the strengthening of undergraduate curricula. To an em- 
barrassing extent, several reports deal with a stereotype of 
undergraduate education that no longer serves educational 
purposes. To teach the classics, the development of western 
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civilization, the best of English literature, and the rudiments 
of abstract logical thinking to educationally disadvantaged 
students is a challenge that some institutions and some fac- 
ulty will decline. 

More specifically, the majority of the commission re- 
ports fail to address the substance and content of college 
curricula in ways that will make sense to the majority of 
college faculty. Virtually ignored in all reports is the judg- 
ment of the Carnegie Foundation (1977) that major fields of 
study are "a success story" and only passing references are 
made to the fact that American colleges and universities 
teach well what they are best prepared to teach: those areas 
of specialization that merit and sustain the research and 
teaching interests of faculty. To a similar degree, the reports 
do not take sufficient notice of the generation gap between 
the learning needs and interests of students and the teach- 
ing interests of faculty. As the Carnegie Foundation pointed 
out, the majority of our students are enrolled in professional 
and applied fields of study while the majority of our faculty 
have been trained in traditional disciplines. 

Many structural or organizational problems are over- 
looked in the major commission reports. There are occa- 
sional bows in the direction of distributional requirements, 
electives, and specialized or advanced coursework as ihe 
three ingredients that go into a two-layer cake, but there is 
an accompanying reluctance to consider the design, devel- 
opment, substance, and content of academic programs. There 
has been even more reluctance to address the many prob- 
lems of course planning, development, and evaluation where 
the levers of curricular reform undoubtedly are found. 

The AAC project on liberal learning, study-in-depth, 
and the arts and sciences major has sound bearings in its 
involvement of the learned societies that serve as national 
spokesmen for the arts and sciences. Professional societies 
(and their "approved" graduate programs) have a profound 
influence on undergraduate curricula. Kach must share hon- 
ors for the successes of undergraduate major fields, and 
each must share the blame for excessive specialization and 
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the imposition of graduate school admission requirements 
on undergraduate curricula. A conspicuous absence from 
the AAC task forces is the Modern Language Association, 
the learned society with the most direct influence on the 
teaching of English grammar, composition, and literature. 

In its use of discipline-oriented task forces the AAC 
effectively counters some of the organizational problems by 
considering the objectives and requirements of introductory 
courses— and by distinguishing between middle-range and 
advanced coursework. As a general finding, introductory 
courses appear to deal with basic concepts, principles, and 
methods that will be more closely considered in later courses. 
Middle-range courses tend to focus on "core courses" within 
the discipline and the skills and competencies that will be 
needed for mastery of the student's major. Advanced courses 
evidently deal with individual research projects (and other 
subject matter or skills related to graduate education). Ex- 
plicit in the task force charge is the question of "capstone 
experiences" for seniors. The requirement of a capstone 
course, in the manner of the ante-bellum president's course 
on moral philosophy, is a perennial issue that no institution 
successfully resolves— for more than a year or two. As a 
result of such difficulties, many dysfunctional features of 
undergraduate curricula continue to be structural in origin, 
if not in nature. 

A project that acknowledges the influence of graduate 
and professional education on undergraduate programs has 
been reported by Stark and Lowther (1988). Identified in the 
project were ten educational outcomes that bind liberal edu- 
cation with professional study, various issues that require 
resolution, and strategies for curricular integration. Among 
the educational outcomes of professional education are com- 
petence in communication, critical thinking, aesthetic sensi- 
bility, professional identity, ethical standards, adaptability, 
leadership, a scholarly concern for improvement, and indi- 
vidual responsibility for continued professional growth. 
Among the challenges issued to academic leaders are formal 
structures that reinforce relations between liberal and 
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professional faculties, informal learning activities that bring 
together the faculties and students of liberal and profes- 
sional education, and further studies of the parallel curricu- 
lar patterns and common outcomes in diverse fields of un- 
dergraduate professional study and liberal education. Ef- 
forts to "extend, strengthen, broaden, and interrelate" lib- 
eral studies as a means of restoring educational balance 
suggest to Stark and Lowther that faculties have not heard 
similar calls for "a sense of commv lity" and the integration 
of liberal and professional studies. 

Another difficult challenge has been issued by 
Croennings and Wiley (1990). The general purpose of edu- 
cation is increasingly perceived as preparation for the world 
in which students will live. With that perception there are 
increasing expectations that college curricula must enhance 
the readiness of students for international cooperation in a 
global economy. Academic disciplines, on the other hand, 
are frequently perceived as the "gatekeepers of educational 
change/' University faculties, curricula, and research are of- 
ten based in academic departments that owe strong alle- 
giance to their respective disciplines. As colleges and uni- 
versities become increasingly international in service mis- 
sions, continuing education, technical assistance, student 
and faculty exchange, and program development, the chal- 
lenge of internationalizing the disciplines follows. Related 
to such a challenge are public expectations concerning the 
assistance of higher education in economic growth, in adapt- 
ing to technological change, and in coping with many other 
demands of rapid cultural change. 

Implications for Reform 

The improvement of undergraduate education is, in 
many respects, the most important challenge confronting 
higher education in the 1990s. National commission reports 
call good attention to that challenge, and they include many 
recommendations that should receive careful consideration 
by the nation's colleges and universities. Unfortunately for 
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substantive and enduring improvement, the recommenda- 
tions of most commission reports are too numerous and too 
diffused to gain a sympathetic hearing in faculty councils 
and committees. Many recommendations run cross-grain to 
academic beliefs and values concerning: (a) institutional au- 
tonomy and independence, (b) faculty prerogatives in cur- 
riculum and instruction, and (c) the incredible pressures to 
which high school and college curricula are subject. 

The humanities are unlikely to regain "their rightful 
place" in the undergraduate curriculum because of the in- 
tense competition from other subject matter and other advo- 
cate^ of curricular revision. An appreciable majority of the 
nation's college students are now enrolled in professional 
and applied fields of study. They seek educational courses 
and programs that will lead to gainful employment and 
career satisfactions. In similar manner, some recommenda- 
tions for core curricula are contrary to student learning needs 
and to faculty teaching interests. The majority of college 
faculty are specialists in advanced, subject-matter fields and 
have little interest (or expertise) in teaching general courses 
to lower-division students. In brief, on many college cam- 
puses there is neither the student demand nor the faculty 
supply implied by most recommendations for reclaiming 
the humanities and/or re-establishing core curricula. To in- 
sist that senior (and tenured) faculty teach introductory (or 
general) courses in their respective academic disciplines is 
to insist on further mediocrity in teaching (and learning) at 
the freshmen and sophomore level. The likely outcome will 
be a continued failure "to reach" students and to retain many 
good students for advanced, specialized programs of instruc- 
tion in the junior and senior years. 

Many observers will agree that the active involvement 
and participation of faculty must precede realistic hopes for 
substantive and enduring improvements in undergraduate 
education. Faculty incentives, rewards, and personal recog- 
nition must be tied to improved classroom performance and 
to the re-organization of undergraduate programs. To th 
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extent that teaching faculty are promoted and tenured (pri- 
marily) for activities such as publishing and consulting, they 
will be less concerned with the effectiveness of their class- 
room instruction. Occasionally faculty members are rewarded 
well for planning, organizing, and developing innovative 
courses that address student interests. More often than not, 
they are frustrated by an absence of interest on the part of 
deans and department heads and by the gauntlet of faculty 
committees they must run to gain course approval. 

A serious detriment to the improvement of undergradu- 
ate education is the organization of college curricula. The 
functions of undergraduate courses and programs have 
changed significantly since the 1950s, but the structure of 
degree programs is essentially the same. The undergraduate 
curriculum isstilla "two-layer cake" in which general, surve^, 
or introductory courses are taught to freshmen and sopho- 
mores while advanced, specialized, or technical courses are 
reserved for juniors and seniors. An increasing proportion 
of entering freshmen are required to take "non-degree-credit" 
coursework in English and mathematics, and the freshmen 
year continues to "weed out" the errors made by admission 
offices. And despite efforts to establish core curricular re- 
quirements in English, mathematics, natural sciences, and 
social sciences, more and more students must take "pre- 
requisite" courses for their major fields of study. The obvi- 
ous outcome of all this is the additional time <and expense) 
that is required to earn a bachelor's degree. 

Given the structure of undergraduate degree programs 
and the continuous adjustments that must be made in pro- 
gram content and requirements, college and university fac- 
ulty will resist any recommendation that adds a fifth year to 
the traditional four-year degree. Given the increasing costs 
of a college education and the unattractive job market that is 
evident in many fields, students and parents will resist any 
recommendation that adds to their financial investment. 
Thus, innovative ways of re-structuring undergraduate 
education give better promise of improvement than further 
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tinkering with course content and program requirements. 
The stimulus for such innovations necessarily will come 
from off-campus, but greater initiative must be taken by 
institutional leaders and active faculty participation must 
be evident before public hopes for reform can soar. 

But most of all, the improvement of undergraduate 
education requires some kind of academically significant 
"carrot" Too many commission reports would apply the 
"stick" of embarrassment or shame without appreciating the 
extent to which academicians are inured to such criticisms* 
Many efforts to reform undergraduate education have come 
and gone. Another press conference at which another "na- 
tional report" is released with cries of alarm will not catch 
the ear of faculty members who have "heard it all before," 

Thus, the challenge to higher education is: (a) to 
strengthen course offerings in general education, (b> to con* 
centrate more effectively on the development of basic aca- 
demic competencies/ (c) to give More instructional attention 
to the mastery of advanced learning skills, and (d) to 
counterbalance in more effective ways the inclinations of 
students and teaching faculty to specialize in intellectually 
and culturally narrow fields of advanced study. Colleges 
and universities can meet that challenge most effectively 
through inducements (to teaching faculty) to revise course 
content and requirements and to define more explicitly pro- 
gram standards and faculty expectations for baccalaureate 
degrees. Institutional leaders should seek ways in which 
outside pressures on college curricula can be relieved. What- 
ever the typical college curriculum might be, the hand of 
professional societies, federal regulations, state laws, and 
external pressure groups is much too heavy. 

An additional challenge to colleges and universities is 
to take more seriously public expectations for the reform of 
undergraduate education. In particular, faculty members must 
recognize that public demands for assessment and account- 
ability are insistent because faculty evaluations of student 
performance (e.g., course grades) are no longer informative. 
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Some critics have long believed that the examining and grad- 
ing practices of college instructors are a cogent means 
whereby undergraduate education can be improved. The 
majority of faculty members receive no assistance, guid- 
ance, or instruction in developing course exams, assigning 
grades, and applying academic standards* In much the same 
manner they receive little assistance in communicating in- 
structional objectives and expected outcomes to students, 
colleagues, or others. And yet, the evaluation of student 
performance is the most exclusive responsibility that col- 
lege faculty exercise. 

Teacher-made tests, midterms, and end-of-course ex- 
aminations are undoubtedly the means by which most edu- 
cational outcomes are assessed, measured, or evaluated. Tests 
and course exams thus have motivational properties that 
more college teachers should use more wisely. Knowledge 
of results, feedback, and/or ; enforcement of learning are 
obviously related to the effective use of course exams and 
achievement tests — and should be the major purpose for 
testing at all levels of education. For such reasons, the NIE 
recommendations for assessment and feedback will bear 
frequent repetition. 

To clarify the responsibilities of college faculty in de- 
fining, teaching, and testing basic skills, better communica- 
tions between faculty and the general public would be most 
helpful. The same is true for other "grey areas" of faculty 
responsibility such as teaching ethical or moral conduct and/ 
or personal values. Basic skills, values, and ethical concepts 
are the student outcomes for which public criticisms are 
often vehement—and for which college faculty members are 
most reluctant to accept responsibility. Given situations in 
which the likelihood of success is so low, many faculty 
members will be tempted to supply old solutions to new 
educational problems — e.g., by the addition of ad hoc (and 
perhaps specious) courses to crowded college curricula, and 
by tinkering with rampus calendars. 
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The clearest message in many commission reports and 
policy studies is our national, regional, state, and local need 
for better cooperation between higher education and: (1) 
secondary education, (2) business, and (3) government. The 
major issues and problems with which institutions of higher 
education must cope are educational problems that begin in 
elementary and secondary education ami societal problems 
that cannot be solved without the assistance of corporate 
business and state government. All cooperative efforts among 
schools, colleges, business corporations, and government 
agencies must be initiated under conditions of great uncer- 
tainty and without promise of quick returns on investments. 
Decisions and choices must be made at a time of rapid social, 
economic, technological, and cultural change™ and in. a con- 
text of conflicting public perceptions and expectations con- 
cerning the effectiveness of educational institutions. 

To ensure effective cooperation in the 1990s, some- 
thing more than bi-lateral agreements must be read »\; by 
educators, businessmen, and government officials. Long-term 
commitments must be made and sustained in an environ- 
ment that is much morr conducive to ' hit-and-run" tactics. 
Common problems, issues, and concerns must be identified 
and defined in terms of practical realities ami the public 
irterest. And many public policy issues must be resolved in 
a nation where the common purposes of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education are intensely debated without 
ever being defined. 

I or example: the NIL Report recommends that federal 
and state agencies, private foundations, college and univer- 
sity research organizations, and researchers concerned with 
higher education should focus their funding strategies and 
research activities on the facilitation of greater student learn- 
ing and development. Such policies should surely help; the 
objective is commendable and the expected outcomes are 
much to be desired. Unfortunately for policy and decision 
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makers, college instruction has never been research-based 
and student learning is not a criterion with which to evaluate 
schools, colleges, teaching, instruction, or funded projects. 
As the debate over national goals, standards, and examina- 
tions proves, there is no common ground on which the de- 
baters stand and no consensus as to what students learn in 
school and college classrooms* As a result, the research and 
development expenditures necessary to make a verifiable 
impact on student learning would be astronomical* As much 
as any of us would like to see schools and colleges concen- 
trate on student learning, we are unprepared to give a defi- 
nition that will be accepted by all participants in the educa- 
tional enterprise. 



School and College Cooperation 

During the 1980s the cascade of recommendations for 
cooperative efforts produced numerous alliances, partner- 
ships, or other forms of collaboration between secondary 
schools and institutions of higher education. Many of these 
cooperative efforts were based on long standing relations 
between colleges and high schools that served common 
constituencies. Other forms of cooperation were expedient 
and/or the product of outside funding. In various ways the 
cooperative relations of high schools and colleges were in- 
dicative of a "third wave" of educational reform since World 
War II. The "reports of 1983" (see annotated bibliography) 
challenged the complacency of public school educators and 
advocated: (1) more explicit requirements for high school 
graduation, (2) more explicit college admission standards, 
and (3) better communication between schools and colleges 
about the ways in which they serve students. Such efforts 
were consistent with the College Board's (1983) definition of 
the basic academic competencies students needed for suc- 
cess in college and with the numerous other efforts to ad- 
dress a national decline in the basic skills of literacy. Sig- 
nificant progress thus has be^n made in the area of common 
goals, high school graduation requirements, and college 
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entrance requirements. Evidence is seen in the statewide 
adoption of recommended and/or required pre-eollege cur- 
ricula for college attendance. The University System of Geor- 
gia and the State Board of Education, for example, adopted 
(for implementation in 1988) the College Board's statemen, 
on basic academic competencies and prescribed a course of 
high school study for students planning to enter public col- 
leges within Georgia, 

Other forms of collaboration between high schools 
and colleges were identified by the Carnegie Foundation 
(Maeroff, 1983). Models (or examples) of cooperation ranged 
from the acceleration of students through early admissions 
and advanced placement to various arrangements for tutor- 
ing and teaching assistance by enrolled college students. 
Effective cooperation between schools and colleges, accord- 
ing to Maeroff, is dependent upon: (1 > agreement that schools 
and colleges have common problems, (2) overcoming the 
handicaps of "pecking orders" that were established in the 
past, (3) projects that are sharply focused, and (4) suitable 
recognition of those who participate in cooperative efforts. 

Gaudiani and Burnett (1986) write about the benefits 
of alliances, as opposed to partnerships. They emphasize 
the mutual advantages to school teachers and college in- 
structors as professional colleagues with common interests. 
School/college alliances should begin by identifying faculty 
who are interested in collaboration, and a steering commit- 
tee with representatives from all levels should define major 
areas of concern, initial goals, and the geographic area which 
the alliance will serve. An important function of such alli- 
ances is to build incentives by which faculty and institu- 
tions can participate. In particular, faculty members deserve 
credit and/or recognition for their involvement in alliance 
activities. 

The implementation of national goals, standards, and 
examinations will require extensive cooperation between 
schools and colleges. It is difficult to see how realistic na- 
tional goals and standards for secondary schools can be set 
without the cooperation of colleges and universities. In much 
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the same manner, the cooperation of technical schools and 
proprietary institutions will be needed if the national drop- 
out rate is to be significantly altered. The challenge to all 
school/college alliances or partnerships is to facilitate more 
effectively the transfer of secondary students to all 
postsecondary opportunities: public, private, technical, and 
proprietary. 

The barriers to concerted and sustained cooperation, 
of course, are numerous* Not the least of these are the exces- 
sive bureaucratization that characterizes most state depart- 
ments of education and the disruptive features of local poli- 
tics. Another is the extreme sense of proprietorship that 
many school and college officials exhibit in nvny of their 
public relations* A fourth barrier is the inability of school 
and college teachers to speak a common language* Setting 
all such difficulties aside, the cooperative efforts of schools 
and colleges is unlikely to be sustained without extraordi- 
nary attention and leadership by presidents and superinten- 
dents, by deans and principals, and by dedicated teachers at 
all levels of education. 

Business and Higher Education 

Alliances and partnerships with business have been 
pushed even more aggressively than those advocated for 
schools and colleges. The resources and capabilities of uni- 
versities and colleges are needed in human capital forma- 
tion, research and development, technological innovation, 
technology management, and international competition* The 
cooperation of corporate business is needed in curriculum 
planning and development, technological adaptations and 
uses in college teaching, and technological innovations in 
other phases of institutional planning, management, assess- 
ment, and evaluation. Examples of university-business co- 
operation range from the establishment of technological re- 
search and development parks (adjacent to the campuses of 
major research universities) and visiting professorships for 
topflight scientists, engineers, and technicians to gifts of 
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desktop computers and other technological equipment for 
instructional uses. 

In business and higher education relations there are 
many alliances or partnerships that work to the mutual ben- 
efits of universities and business corporations* The effec- 
tiveness of cooperation is quite evident in the well publi- 
cized fields of microelectronics, biotechnology, and telecom- 
munications. David Powers and his co-authors (1988) paint 
an encouraging picture of the many opportunities that exist 
in research, training, and economic development. Although 
the "goals and values" of higher education and busineis 
differ significantly, the "differing needs of academe and 
industry" can be reconciled. Many university policies and 
priorities, however, do not have counterparts in industrial 
or business corporations and "conflicts of interests" are part 
of the risk that is involved when university resources and 
talents are used for "non-educational" purposes. For example, 
faculty rights to patents and "first publication" are uv :su- 
ally thorny issues in certain kinds of contract research. 

Business-university partnerships are formed in the con- 
text of a global economy and international competition. The 
changing needs of the nation's workforce are influenced 
significantly by the expected benefits and opportunities of 
European economic unification in 1992 (Silva and Sjogren, 
1990). At regional and state levels, institutions of higher 
education are expected to contribute in many substantial 
ways to economic growth and progress. In addition to its 
training and instructional capabilities, its resources and ex- 
pertise in basic and applied research, and its constructive 
leadership the contemporary research/graduate university is 
expected to provide technical assistance and services in or- 
ganizational innovation, small business development, com- 
munity development, industrial revitaiizatiun, and the ad- 
vancement of high-technology or kr.owledge-based indus- 
tries. The most important contributor , however, will con- 
tinue to be an educated workforce fo. technology-driven 
industry, business, and finance. 
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In its efforts to provide an educated workforce 
postsecond&ry and higher education receives many conflict- 
ing signals* Wherever business, industry, and government 
leaders convene, there is talk of "restructuring" the nation's 
school system, Educational practices and requirements are 
regarded as outmoded, and the effectiveness of public school- 
ing is severely questioned. Colleges and universities are not 
excluded from such talk. The Master of Business Adminis- 
tration (MBA) degree is a favorite target of many critics and 
consultants who see MBA/corporate executives as resting on 
their academic laurels (and perquisites) throughout a de- 
cade of corporate raiding and leveraged buyouts. Many of 
the nation's business corporations report (in surveys) that 
they no longer recruit business school graduates. Yet, a three- 
year study of management education (Porter and McKibbin, 
1988) found great improvement in management programs 
since the 1950s. Where there is criticism of business gradu- 
ates, it is for "lack of vision" and for insufficient emphasis 
on managing people, communication, environmental 
issues, ethics, and international competition. 

Irom other sources there are indications that business 
school graduates may have oversupplied what was once re- 
garded as an insatiable market for supervisory and manage- 
rial personnel. If Boyett and Conn (1991) are correct, the 
"downsizing" of American corporations means the reduc- 
tion of middle management and the relegation of manage- 
ment responsibilities to self-organi/ing workteams. In turn, 
the restructuring of the "American workplace" will mean 
more and more workteams who do their own planning, or- 
ganizing, and managing (Hackman, et al., 1986). The forces 
shaping the American economy thus are: integration of the 
world economy, the shift from producing goods to services, 
innovations in advanced technology, renewed emphasis on 
productivity, and increasing competition in global markets 
[Workforce 2(HH), 1987K And the skills needed by American 
workers are again the learning skills and competencies that 
can be developed best in the nation's schools and colleges. 
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In brief, the changing nature of work, with its different 
work environments, imposes a national need for different 
worker skills and habits that remarkably similar to those 
advocated by the College Board for high school graduates 
entering college* These essentia! skills enable learners to 
continue learning and to apply new knowledge in economi- 
cally productive ways. 

It is clearly evident that a higher priority must be 
assigned the development of technological competence and 
sophistication in college graduates entering the nation's 
workforce, Basic skills must go beyond traditional notions 
of literacy <e.g„ reading and writing) to higher-level compe- 
tencies in critical thinking (analysis, synthesis, interpreta- 
tion, and evaluation). Special emphasis must be placed on 
the adaptive uses of computers and telecommunications in 
technical problem solving and decision making. All such 
efforts require better command of fundamental concepts and 
principles in science, mathematics, and technology. In par- 
ticular, college graduates must be better informed, more 
knowledgeable, and more appreciative of multinational busi- 
ness, international relations, and competition within a 
technology-driven global economy. 

State Government 

Relations with higher education shifted significantly 
in the 1980s •»» the federal government altered public poli- 
cies, funding priorities, and the nature of its leadership. The 
Education Commission of the States (ECS), as a counterbal- 
ance to federal dominance, has been quite direct in its advo- 
cacy of state responsibilities for higher education* The ECS 
Task Force on Economic Education for Growth (1983) gave 
strong emphasis to: (1> state-level planning for the improve- 
ment of public schools, (2) broader and more effective part- 
nerships with business, (3) quality assurances in education 
by improvements in teacher selection and training, and by 
better methods of certifying school teachers and administra- 
tors, and (4) better service to students now underserved by 
public schools. 
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In its report on undergraduate education, ECS was 
straightforward about transforming the state's role. The re- 
port advocated comprehensive state strategic* for: (1) 
remediation of educational deficiencies, (?) multiple meth- 
ods of early assessment, and (3) the evaluation of statewide 
policies. In a third report, the president of ECS (Newman, 
1987) discusses in good detail the nation's increasing con- 
cern about government-university relations and the role of 
the state in providing leadership without interfering politi- 
cally, bureaucratically, or ideologically in educational poli- 
cies and practices. State government is properly concerned 
about needless duplication and conflict between state uni- 
versities, the excessive costs of many professional programs, 
and the unceasing efforts of institutions to upscale their 
missions. State intervention must be sensitive, however, to 
institutional autonomy and flexibility— and to the relation- 
ship of autonomy to quality. From a state-level perspective, 
state universities have failed to: (a) differentiate their re- 
spective missions, (b) avoid over-extension of their programs 
and services, and (c) develop "differential measures of insti- 
tutional prestige/' From the perspective of institutional lead- 
ers, governing boards of state institutions have not always 
served well as buffer agencies (to prevent political interfer- 
ence) and the separate states have not resolved many con- 
flicts that undermine public confidence in their state 
universities, 

In education and government relations there are en- 
couraging forms of cooperation in the development of tech- 
nical education, in the sponsorship of centers for advanced 
technology development, and in the provision of executive 
and management development programs by leading univer- 
sities for business corporations and governmental agenciev 
Nonetheless, a need for greater cooperation is evident in the 
continued development of postsecondary and higher educa- 
tion programs and services. The state's economic growth 
and the productivity of its workforce is closely tied to the 
education (knowledge, competence, and understanding) of 
its citizens and residents. The education, training, and 
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development of the state's leadership is directly related to 
the quality of the educational opportunities that are avail- 
able within the state and within commuting distance. All 
states should make better use of their public universities 
and community colleges for the preparation of civic leaders 
and government employees. The university's resources, tal- 
ents, and expertise should be more accessible to (and more 
effectively used by) state leaders and public employees. To 
compete successfully in international markets, other per- 
spectives and viewpoints will be needed by civic and busi- 
ness leaders. International, national statewide, and commu- 
nity perspectives and experience should be accessible at 
state universities through their inservice and continuing edu- 
cation programs. Thus, all states should emphasize more 
strongly the value of inservice and continuing professional 
education and development (Fincher, 1989). 

In brief, university-government relations, throughout 
the 1980s, were on an uneven course. As the federal govern- 
ment withdrew financial support and adopted an unneces- 
sarily adversarial roie, state governments were challenged to 
take up the slack. And as the national economy gave evi- 
dence of uncertain growth, state-level attention turned to 
areas and subregions of slow growth. 

Implications for Reform 

Cooperative relations between schools and colleges, 
corporate business and higher education, government and 
state universities are complex and ambiguous. No one should 
doubt the need for better working relations, the necessity of 
defining common interests, and the desirability of giving 
working relations a specific focu* that serves the mutual 
purposes of public education, state government, and private 
enterprise. 

All cooperative efforts should be explicit about the 
benefits that will accrue to the cooperating parties. They 
should also be explicit about the areas and levels within 
which cooperation is needed and about the boundaries that 
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should be respected. Basic skills of literacy, in particular, 
must be taught from the beginning and they must be rein- 
forced at all levels of elementary, secondary, and higher 
education. Basic academic competencies, however, should 
receive concerted attention in the last three years of high 
school and be reinforced in more appealing ways so as to 
ensure their transfer to higher-level subject matter. Reading, 
writing, and mathematics are not the general skills that were 
once acquired by the end of the fourth grade. They are 
intellectual competencies that are increasingly specialized 
as students ascend academic ladders and follow their indi- 
vidual interests and preferences* The ability to read cook- 
books, workshop manuals, or the daily newspaper is a func- 
tion of reading interest and experience, as well as skills 
taught in classrooms. This is but one reason why the basic 
skills of literacy are not often improved by the simple addi- 
tion of a reading course to high school or college curricula. It 
is also the source of slogans such as "writing across the 
curriculum/' The challenge, of course, is to move beyond 
slogans to concerted, long-term programs of development 
and improvement. 

The education of a more capable, better informed 
workforce thus is a challenge that all schools, colleges, gov- 
ernment agencies, and business corporations should join, 
Effective cooperation in meeting that challenge requires bet- 
ter information and more extensive knowledge about the 
technical skills, competencies, and abilities that future 
workforces will need. Throughout the 1980s there were con- 
flicting signals about: (a) the increasing proportion of occu- 
pations that would require a college education, and (b) the 
decreasing proportion of jobs that would require more than 
minimal skills. The conflicting signals about the nation's 
future need for managerial and supervisory personnel are 
particularly troublesome. As desktop computers play an in- 
creasing role in organizational communications, efforts have 
been made to reduce payrolls and increase productivity by 
the reduction of middle management positions that are pri- 
marily channels of communication. 
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Thus, an urgent feature o'> the challenge is to specify 
in educational and employment terms the abilities and com* 
petendes that school and college graduates need to enter the 
workforce* All can agree that rt ading, writing, and calculat- 
ing are desirable skills but there the agreement ends. Very 
few job descriptions are explicit about how well employees 
must read, write, and calculate to perform successfully in 
particular occupations* 

The continued development of learning skills and hab- 
its could be a solution to the problem for many employers 
and educators* In education there has been no better proof 
of success than the effective continuance of one's education 
at a higher level. In the world of work the "potential for 
continued growth/' "the ability to grow and develop/' "to 
assume higher levels of responsibility/' "to learn from ob- 
servation and experience" would appear to be a significant 
characteristic in many occupations, Unfortunately for the 
cooperative efforts of business and higher education, these 
are the job qualifications that are often resisted by federal 
and state government in the employment of their own work- 
ers, in their regulation of business and industry (e.g., labor 
and civil rights legislation), and in court rulings concerning 
the rights of workers. Standardized tests, in particular, have 
been criticized by their adversaries because: (a) they pre- 
sumably cannot measure or assess such worthy qualifica- 
tions, and (b) the use of all such tests is unfair because the 
standards imposed are irrelevant for many applicants who 
would meet all other job qualifications* 

For such reasons the university's cooperative efforts 
with business and with government can be ensured only if 
all partners recognize that some university programs and 
services are: (a) highly appropriate and quite likely to be 
effective (e.g., human resource development), (b) some pro- 
grams are appropriate but not likely to be effective (e.g., 
training in basic skills), (c) some programs are not appropri- 
ate but can be effective (e.g., certain kinds of contract train- 
ing), and (d) some programs and services might be neither 
effective nor appropriate (e.g., capital development). 
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The findings and recommendations of the commis- 
sion reports, as discussed in this monograph, are addressed 
to public leaders and policy makers in secondary and higher 
education, in state government, and in corporate business. 
The intent of all commission reports is to bring about 
constructive changes in public and institutional policy that 
will foster national, regional, and state objectives in an era 
of intense international competition. By and large, the com- 
mission reports have been well publicized, widely distrib- 
uted, and frequently discussed within academic and educa- 
tional circles. Nonetheless, the extent to which the report* 
reach and influence opinion leaders in business, industry, 
and government is indefinite, and the extent to which the 
reports reach policy and decision makers in higher educa- 
tion is uncertain. 

Further consideration of all major reports, their find- 
ings, and their recommendations would be in the public's 
best interest. Policy recommendations should be reviewed 
by national, regional, and state leaders who are well pre- 
pared to advise and counsel those who are responsible for 
implementation. Recommendations addressing institutional 
and program policies should be reconsidered in light of the 
changing conditions in secondary education <since 1983) and 
higher education (since 1986). Such efforts, as indicated ear- 
lier in this monograph, require an appreciable amount of 
sifting and sorting. Given the topical organization of many 
recommendations (and their scatter-gun aims), a rationale 
for assigning priorities is the first order of business. 

An objective of this monograph is to suggest ways in 
which priorities can be assigned by public leaders and policy 
makers— and by college and university faculties. As dis- 
cussed here, the major challenges issued in the various re- 
ports are: (1) assessing educational outcomes, (2) improving 
undergraduate education, and (3) ensuring effec; ve coop- 
eration. A value premise of the monograph can be stated to 
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the effect that all three challenges are inherent in public 
demands and expectations that have been changing over the 
past three decades. In higher education there has been at 
least three "eras of commission reports'' since the 1960s. The 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education and its succes- 
sor, the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies, published well 
over 130 volumes of reports during the 1960s and 1970s. 
Other national foundations, associations, and organizations 
followed their lead. All of these reports, in one way or an- 
other, have addressed a national need for reform in education* 
Two cogent differences between earlier reports and 
those of the 1980s are thrust and timing. There are many 
reasons to believe that the decade of the 1990s brings a 
greater seriousness of purpose to the improvement of under- 
graduate education. In addition to the widespread concern 
with assessment, there is an increasing awareness of learn- 
ing skills and competencies in education, industry, busi- 
ness, and government. Within faculty ranks there is an en- 
couraging attentiveness to college teaching. Not the least of 
positive, constructive forces in the cooperative efforts of edu- 
cation, business, and government is the nation's awareness 
of international competition. To compete more successfully 
in a global economy, the cooperation of schools, colleges, 
government agencies, and business corporations is indeed 
essential. 

Despite difficulties, better evidence is available (in 
1991) concerning the leadership, resources, and capabilities 
that are essential to constructive changes in institutional 
programs, services, and activities. Many institutions will 
need forms of outside assistance that are not discussed in 
many of the commission reports, but other institutions are 
on solid footing in their efforts to address the learning needs 
and interests of undergraduate students and the teaching 
methods of college faculty. 

In the midst of optimism concerning partnerships be- 
tween schools and colleges, between universities and busi- 
ness corporations, and between universities and state gov- 
ernments a healthy skepticism is advisable. Not only must 
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the benefits of such partnerships be mutual, the anticipated 
outcomes of cooperation must be compatible with the dif- 
ferent missions and goals of the cooperating organizations 
and institutions. Productivity, efficiency, and profitability 
serve the purposes and values of corporate business quite 
well; they are not, however, dominant purposes in higher 
education* Colleges and universities therefore are challenged 
to define more explicitly their purposes and to demonstrate 
institutional effectiveness in achieving their stated missions. 
In achieving institutional effectiveness all colleges and uni- 
versities are responsible to the general public, as well as 
their own diverse constituencies, sponsors, donors, and clients. 

All of the above suggest a fourth consideration in all 
cooperative efforts of education, business, and government. 
In the long run of assessing educational outcomes, improv- 
ing undergraduate education, and ensuring effective coop- 
eration, it will not suffice merely to gain mutual benefits 
and advantages in a competitive world. The public interest 
is a factor in all such efforts and must be protected. In recent 
years access and equity issues have been highly prominent 
in public demands and expectations* Minority access, par- 
ticipation, involvement, and equity will continue to be in 
the public interest for the foreseeable future. The traditional 
values and beliefs of the university, as a relatively indepen- 
dent and autonomous sociocultural institution, also serve 
the public's best interest and must be respected in coopera- 
tive programs and services. In many aspects of economic 
growth, international cooperation, technological innovation, 
and cultural advancement the nation's public universities 
and community colleges are the nation's major renewable 
resource- 
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On the Reform of American High Schools 
(An Annotated Bibliography) 

Action for Excellence: A Comprehensive Plan to Improve Our 
Nation's Schools. Education Commission of the States (1983). 

Prepared by the ECS Task Force on Education for Eco- 
nomic Growth, chaired by James G. Hunt, Jr., governor of 
North Carolina. Other members of the task force were the 
governors of Tennessee, Florida, New Jersey, Colorado, Utah, 
Oklahoma, Indiana, Minnesota, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
Mississippi, as well as state legislators, business leaders, 
and educators. To improve American public elementary and 
secondary schools, eight "Action Recommendations" are of- 
fered: (1) develop state plans for improving public educa- 
tion from kindergarten thru grade 12; (2) create broader and 
more effective partnerships; (3) marshal the resources which 
are essential for improving public schools; (4) express a new 
and higher regard for teachers; (5) make academic experi- 
ences more productive; (6) provide quality assurance in edu- 
cation; (7> improve leadership and management in the school; 
and (8) serve better the students who are now underserved. 
The report concludes with a list of "basic skills and compe- 
tencies for productive employment." The acquisition of 
these skills by U.S. students are linked to America's global 
competitiveness. 



Educating Americans for the 21st Century: A Plan of Action 
for Improving Mathematics, Science, ami Technology Educa- 
tion. A Report to the American People and the National 
Science Board. National Science Foundation (1983). 

Produced by the National Science Board's Commis- 
sion on Precollege Education in Mathematics, Science and 
Technology, this report offers a plan to improve elementary 
and secondary schools so that the achievement of American 
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students will be "the best in the world by 1995." Co-chaired 
by William T. Coleman, Jr. and Cecily Selby, the commis- 
sion included educators and business leaders. The report 
calls for all of the nation's students to achieve a level of 
mathematics, science, and technology education that is the 
finest in the world— without sacrificing personal choice, eq- 
uity and opportunity. It places emphasis on retraining, ob- 
taining and retaining high quality teachers. Also stressed is 
the need for increased math, science and technology require- 
ments in high school and for more rigorous standards for 
promotion and graduation, as well as higher entrance re- 
quirements in colleges and universities. 

Hi^h School: A Report on Secondary Education in America. 
Harper and Row/Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 

of Teaching (1983). 

In this report Ernest L. Boyer, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, focuses on 
high school curricula and teaching. The report calls for high 
schools to establish clearly stated goals that would be widely 
shared. Schools should focus on the mastery of language, a 
core of common learning, preparation for work and further 
education, and on community and civic service. Boyer advo- 
cates a single track for all students in the first two years and 
attention to the special obligation to help all students be- 
come skilled in the written and oral use of tnglish. Also 
advocated are measures to attract top students into teaching 
and to improve instruction. 



Horace's Compromise: The Dilemma of the American High 
School. Houghton Mifflin for the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals and the National Association 
of Independent Schools (1984>. 
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Theodore R. Sizer's report from a study of high schools 
was co-sponsored by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the National Association of Independent 
Schools, The report describes a composite teacher as having 
stayed with his profession by giving up his expectations for 
change in students or schools. Finding students to be pas- 
sive and docile, but lacking in reasoning skills, Si/er chal- 
lenges schools to stimulate questioning by students. Em- 
phasizing use of the human mind, Sizer advocates that stu- 
dents be required to demonstrate mastery of their work. 
Central to Sizer's thesis is a call for simplified, flexible 
structure focused on inquiry and expression, mathematics 
and science, literature and the arts, and philosophy and 
history. Little value is seen for most students in physical, 
vocational, and foreign language education. 

Making the Grade. Report of the Twentieth Century Fund 
Task Force on Federal Elementary and Secondary Education 
Policy. Background Paper by Paul E. Peterson (1983). 

This work includes the report of the Task Force on 
Federal Elementary and Secondary Education Policy and a 
background paper written by Paul E. Peterson. Declaring 
that the nation faces potential disaster because of the dete- 
rioration of public schools, the report calls for a "national 
commitment to excellence." It declares that reform and revi- 
talization of elementary and secondary education must be 
funded and guided by the federal government, which must 
provide help to schools to meet goals of both equity and 
excellence. It finds that governmental demands in the past 
had contributed to the problems schools face. Supporting 
this view of the federal role, Peterson calls for federal support 
of parental choice, competency-based education, and block 
grants. The report favors a common core within all public 
schools and linked with continued diversity and local control. 
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Meeting the Need for Quality: Action in the South, Progress 
Report to the Southern Regional Education Board by its 
Task Force on Higher Education and the Schools (June 1983), 
This report on the status of education in the South 
was prepared by SREB's Task Force on Higher Education 
and the Schools, chaired by S. John Davis, Virginia Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. Other members of the task 
force are representatives from education and government in 
14 southern states* The report notes improvements in rais- 
ing high school requirements and college admission stan- 
dards, in tightening teacher selection standards, and in co- 
operation between higher education and the schools. It also 
indicates areas needing further action. These "priorities for 
further action" include steps for improving the quality of 
teachers, choosing principals who are leaders, strengthen- 
ing mathematics and science education in southern schools, 
and in preparing students for work. The report notes the 
need to ensure an adequate supply of black teachers, and 
the need to reward and foster excellence in teaching. 

A Nation at Ri±k: Tfw Imperative for I ttucational Reform. A 
Report to the Nation and the Secretary of Education by the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education (April 1983). 

The National Commission on Excellence in Education 
was appointed in 1981 by Secretary of Education T.H, Bell 
and chaired by David Gardner, president of the University 
of Utah and president-elect of the University of California. 
Declaring that "our nation is at risk/' the report states that 
"if an unfriendly foreign power had attempted to impose on 
America the mediocre educational performance that exists 
today, we might well have viewed it as an act of war." The 
commission calls for improvements in the content of the 
high school curriculum and the standards of high schools 
and colleges, increases in time spent in school in order to 
master basic skills, and bettor support and higher standards 
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for teachers. The report emphasizes a national need for in- 
creased leadership and fiscal support, declaring that the 
Federal Government has the primary responsibility to iden- 
tify the national interest in education* Finally, the report 
calls for better efforts from students and parents. This report 
has been quite influential in stimulating a national concern 
with the quality of public schooling. 

Ttie Paideia Proposal: An Educational Manifesto. By Mortimer 
J. Adler on Behalf of Ihe Members of the Paideia Group, 
Macmillan Publishing Co. (1982K 

Mortimer J, Adler, speaking for the Paideia Group, 
proposes reforms in elementary and secondary education to 
"be achieved at the community level without resorting to a 
monolithic, national educational system/' Addressing his 
suggestions to school boards and administrators, Adler calls 
for the elimination of nonessentials, electives, and voca- 
tional training from the curriculum. He advocates greater 
attention to preschool and remedial and foreign language 
learning and emphasizes that all children can learn. An 
interesting feature of his manifesto proposes that teaching 
and learning be organized around Three Columns": ac- 
quiring knowledge, developing thinking and learning skills, 
and enlarging understanding of ideas and values. Improved 
teacher education and administrative leadership are identi- 
fied as keys to reform. Adler provides the most interesting 
of all reports — and the most unlikely to be implemented! 



American Education: Making It Work. By William J. Bennett, 
A Report to the President and the American People, U.S. 
Department of tducation (1988). 

This report by William j. Bennett examines American 
education since the publication of A Nation at Risk. Al- 
though the report points to some gains in student achieve- 
ment and school performance since 1982, it finds the gains 
to be slight, stating i!vit as a result of unacceptably low 
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performance, "by almost any standard we are not where we 
need to be/' While students have grasped basic skills, they 
have not been able to build on these skills. Bennett outlines 
"five key principles that should guide continued reform of 
American education/' First, the content of the high school 
curriculum must be strengthened, eliminating trivial, shal- 
low courses* Although cultural and ethnic diversity must be 
accommodated, all students, including vocational students, 
must receive a similar core body of knowledge and ideas. 

Second, parents and educators must join in ensuring 
that all students, from all ethnic backgrounds, are challenged 
by a demanding curriculum. To do this, a new ethos of 
achievement must be established, teaching basic moral prin- 
ciples, establishing order and discipline and encouraging 
solid work habits. Next, it must be recognized that the most 
important part of this "ethos" is the staff. Teacher education 
needs continued improvement, and three basic principles 
need to be acted upon; the movement to open teaching to 
talented individuals from many backgrounds, the demand 
that teachers demonstrate competence, and pay based on 
performance. Similarly, principals need better training, more 
authority, and need to be recruited from a wider range of 
backgrounds. 

Finally, educators need to be held responsible for the 
results of their work* Schools and educators need to be ac- 
countable for their success or failure in spending money 
wisely, in providing choice to parents and students, in moni- 
toring the productivity of the staff, and in rewarding suc- 
cess. Bennett concludes by declaring that "American educa- 
tion can be made to work better ... and this work can be 
done soon" if Americans move to remove the obstacles that 
block reform. (CC) 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES (AASCU) 

... a voluntary association that includes more than 400 
public higher education institutions, ranging from small four- 
year colleges to large comprehensive universities. Member- 
ship encompasses 30 state higher education systems as well 
as colleges and universities throughout the United States, 
Puerto Rico, Guam and the Virgin Islands. Approximately 
20 percent of all college students and nearly one-third of all 
undergraduates in America attend AASCU institutions. The 
association was begun in 1961 and opened its Washington 
office in 1962. Allan Ostar has been president of AASCU 
since it was organized. AASCU works closely with other 
associations, especially the American Council on Education 
(ACE), and the National Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges (NASLLCC). The association con- 
ducts workshops and seminars on a wide range of higher 
education topics, produces publications in these areas, sup- 
ports international education, analyzes and interprets fed- 
eral and state policies, and attempts to help member institu- 
tions establish links with business and federal, state, and 
local governments. 



ASSOCIATION Oh AMERICAN COLLEGES (AAC) 

... is a voluntary association of colleges, organized in 
1915, that focused for many years on the concerns of private 
higher education. Over the years, however, the association 
concentrated more specifically on undergraduate liberal arts 
education, and its membership has expanded to include 
more than 600 public two-year and four-year colleges and 
universities with strong liberal *rts missions. The associa- 
tion supports the liberal arts through workshops, publications 
and grants and seeks to both improve teaching and to 
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increase public understanding of the value of liberal educa- 
tion. Paula P. Brownlee is president; Carol G. Schneider is 
executive vice president. 

CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF TEACHING (CFAT) 

a private foundation endowed by Andrew Carnegie 
in 1905 and chartered by Congress in 1906. Although the 
foundation was originally intended to provide retirement 
funds for college faculty, that function was turned over to 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association in 1918. 
Since then, the foundation has served as an independent 
policy center, conducting and supporting research and policy 
studies in education. Throughout its history, the foundation 
has made generous, significant, and substantive contribu- 
tions to the development of higher education. It funded the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, which from 1967 
to 1973 produced a valuable series of reports on higher edu- 
cation and the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education, both chaired by Clark Ken. The foundation is head- 
quartered in Princeton, and its president is Ernest L. Boyer. 

EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES (ECS) 

. . a nonprofit commission created in 1966 by interstate 
compact to aid in the cooperation between leaders in educa- 
tion and government. Headquartered in Denver, the com- 
mission includes 48 states, American Samoa, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. Each state appoints seven members, 
usually including the governor, two state legislators, and 
f -mr other members. Primarily an advisory organization, ECS 
is funded by foundation grants, fees from member states, 
and grants from the federal government. ECS also helps 
draft state legislation affecting higher education and aids its 
members in communicating with the federal government 
and with each other. The commission also sponsors forums, 
publishes research and policy analysis, and recommends 
changes in policy. Frank Newman is president. 
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(NEH) ONAL ENDOWMtNT FOR THE HUMANITIES 

... part of the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities, a federal agency created by Congress in 1965. 
The other parts of the foundation are the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts (NEA> and the Federal Council on the Arts 
and Humanities. The advisory council for each branch sets 
policy independently of the other branches. The NEH sup- 
ports activities that promote the humanities, making grants 
to institutes, groups, or individuals. The endowment sup- 
ports both research and the development of experimental 
projects to better support and integrate the humanities in 
many areas of American society, including schools, muse- 
ums and historical societies. The endowment is financed by 
gifts from private donors and matching funds from Con- 
gress. The chair of the NEH, Lynne V. Cheney, is also chair 
of the National Council on the Humanities and is required 
to seek the advice of the council before funding grants. 



NATIONAL INSTITUTE Or EDUCATION (Nit) 

an agency of the U.S. Department of Education 
created by Congress in 1972. Initially the focus of the insti- 
tute was on funding grants for long-term programs of re- 
search and development. Its stated mission was to sunport 
equality of educational opportunity *nd to improve the prac- 
tice of education. Grants are made to studv organization and 
policy, teaching and learning, and/or improvement of edu- 
cat.onal practices. Under the Reagan administration, the Na- 
tional Institute of Education was replaced by the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OERI). As succes- 
sor to the institute, OERI continues to fund five-year projects 
related to the improvement of education and to release peri- 
odic reports dealing with assessment. Some reports have 
been instrumental in furthering public awareness of out- 
comes assessment, but other reports reflect the "adversarial" 
posturing of the Department of Education under William 
Bennett. 
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Purpose and Function 



The Institute of Higher Education is a service, instruc- 
tional, and research agency of the University of Georgia. 
Established in 1964, the Institute cooperates with other agen- 
cies and institutions in the development of higher educa- 
tion. Programs and services help prepare professionally 
trained personnel in higher education, assist other colleges 
and universities in numerous ways, and study the organiza- 
tional and functional processes of institutions and programs 
of higher education* 

Publications 

The Institute publishes a series of occasional papers, 
monographs, and newsletters dealing with selected topics 
in higher education. The general purpose of Institute publi- 
cations is to inform administrators and faculty members of 
recent trends and developments in areas such as administra- 
tion, curriculum planning, program evaluation, professional 
development, and teaching effectiveness. The specific in- 
tent may be to report research findings, to interpret general 
trends or recent events, or to suggest new lines of inquiry 
into various problems. 

Additional copies of this publication may be purchased 
for $6.00 from: 

Institute of Higher Education 
University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602 
404/542-3464 
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on Purpose for reaccreditation by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Schools* 
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with the Southern Regional Education Board, the Southern 
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and Schools, the College Board, the Educational Testing 
Service, and various other national or regional associations 
and organizations concerned with the development of higher 
education* From 1978 to 1983 he served on the (Georgia) 
Governor's Committee on Postsecondary Education and was 
the only mer.iber to serve continuously for the five years of 
the committee's existence. 

Dr. Fincher has published widely on administra- 
tive, governance, curricular, and instructional issues in higher 
education—and has recently completed a study of the his- 
torical development of the University System of Georgia. 



